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vommittee of Council on Education were, “to report 
ops the system adopted for heating and Mirae? = 
South Kensington Museum, and especially to consider 
whether any injurious effects have arisen to any of the 
works of art contained in the museum from the plan of 
heating by means of hot-water pipes. Also to con- 
sider the report made on the 20th of July 1859, by Pro-. 
fessors Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyndall, Mr. Redgrave, 
R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E., and report what further 
precautions, if any, it is necessary to adopt. 
II. Their Lordships were also further pleased to confer 
pon us the power to call for any reports relating to the 
ibject under consideration, which had been registered in 
€ Science and Art Department, and to examine any of 
¢ Department’s officers. 

In accordance with these instru 
€ evidence vivd voce of various wit 
‘even, and have had before us 
cumentary evidence, all of whi 
pendix to this Report. We have also carefully ex. 

ined the South Kens; 
heating, pating: and ventilating it, a 


€ National Gal ery and the British Mus 
W of seeing the arrange 


rposes, 


We have now to report as follows - 


IV, Licutinc.— As respects lighting, 
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“ may be rendered innocuous by placing a sufficient awe prodin 
“ the gas jets and the pictures, while the heat of combustion may 
“ rendered eminently serviceable in promoting ventilation. 4 
“ Coal gas may be free from sulphuretted hydrogen compounds, an 
“ in London is so at the present time; it then has little or no direct 
‘* action on pictures. But it has not as yet been cleansed from sulphide 
of carbon, which, on combustion, yields sulphurous agid gas eapable 
of producing 224 grains of sulphuric acid per 100 cubic feet of present 
London coal gas,* It is not safe to permit this product of the com- 
bustion to come in contact with pictures, painted either in oil or water 
colours; and the Commission are emphatically of opinion that im 
every system of permanent gas lighting for picture or seulpture 
galleries, provision should be made for the effectual exclusion or with- 
drawal of the products of combustion from the chambers containing 
the works of art. 
“The Commission haye examined the Sheepshanks Gallery as an 
experimental attempt to light pictures with gas, and are of opimion 
that the process there carried out fulfils the condition of effectually 
illuminating the pictures and at the same time removing the products 
of combustion. According tv the indications of the thermometer 
‘ required and chtained, it does this in harmony with, and in aid of, the 
ventilation, and does not make a difference of more than one degree 
‘‘ Fabrenheit at the parts where the pictures are placed between the 


** temperatures before and after the gas is lighted.” 

V. This report was further confirmed by letters written 
by Professors Faraday, Tyndall, and Hofmann in 1861, 
and by Dr. Frankland and Professor Hofmann in 1865. 
(See Appendix, p. 89.) In February 1868 Dr. Frank- 
land analyzed the gas supplied to the South Kensington 
Museum. From his analysis (see Appendix, p. 91) it 
appears that the South Kensington Museum is situated in 
the district which is supplied by the only company whose 
gas, at the time of his report, did not contain an excessive 
amount of sulphur. | 

VI. We see no reason to differ from the conclusions 
arrived at in these reports, and we are of opinion that 
in the picture galleries the pictures are not exposed to 
the products of combustion, and cannot suffer any appre- 
ciable injury from the effects of the lighting of these rooms. 
In the courts and in the galleries generally the gas is so 
placed, whether close below louvres in the roof, or in sun- 
burners, or outside the windows, as, we believe, effectually 
to remove the products of combustion, ) 

VII. ‘There are, however, some places in the corridors 
and side galleries and cloisters where naked gas lights are 
employed without immediate and separate communication 
with the exterior; the products of their combustion 
have consequently to be carried off by the general ven- 
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| of the museum, and may to some slight extent find 

way into the picture galleries. For these lights we 
kit would be advisable to substitute, as soon as pos- 
Sible others, such as sun-burners, with special means for 
emoving the products of combustion before they can 
ne mixed with the general atmosphere of the 


1. VentiLation.—As respects the ventilation of the Ventilation. 
n and galleries, while we should hesitate to say | 

the present system is incapable of improvement, we 

7é it to be on the whole highly satisfactory and 


+ Heatine.—As respects the system of warming veating. 
| ot-water pipes, we are of opinion that under the cir- 
_ umstances, and for the purposes of museums-and picture 
3 mies, it is the best that has been devised up to the 
t time. It is good as respects the ventilation, it 
thoroughly under control, and, as will be seen on 
rence to the appendices B. & G., pp. 79 and 99, by 
means an equable temperature is maintained in winter 
y and night. “3 
Various objections to the lighting and heating of Si pines te 3 
luseum have been taken by several witnesses, to fresent method | 
}opinion on art matters we would wish to give all due of lighting 28¢) aaa 
We think, however, that an examination of their “""® S| 
ace on the more purely physical points of the subject — S| 
show that their opinions on this question of warm- fe | 
nd ventilation are based, rather on personal sensa- | ae 
of heat and dryness, than on accurate instrumental 1 ail 
vation. Such for instance are the opinions thatopen | | 
aces in a gallery give a more equable temperature —— 
hot-water pipes, and that the latter cause no motion 
e air. Currents of air which cause a sensation of 
ess to the human body are assumed to have the same 
ton pictures and to “chill” ¢hem, though these currents 
jot affect the thermometers in the room. It has also 
stated that 60° Fahrenheit is too high a temperature MN 
ictures ; that certain galleries are maintained, without | | 
cial means of cooling, at a temperature 20° less than 3 
>xternal air, while that air is freely admitted, and that 4 
emperature of these galleries in summer never rises <7 
ye 67° or 68°. | a. 
_ SI. Exception has been taken to the system of heating Wibes i 
the galleries on the ground of the extreme dryness of the “™°?"** 
aosphere thereby engendered. In the absence of direct 
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evidence from experiment to the contrary, we should be 
‘nclined to think that a dry atmosphere was the most 
conducive to the preservation of pictures, whether in oil, 
tempera, or water colours, and of works of art in general. 
But we do not find from the indications of the hygrometer 
that the air in the museum is rendered excessively dry by 
the method of heating. Details on these points are given 
in the tables in the Appendix (p. 99) and in Capt. 
Festing’s memorandum, p. 79. It may be stated generally 
that the greatest artificial dryness produced, when the 
galleries are warined in winter, is not greater than the 
natural dryness that often obtains in summer. The 
ereatest artificial dryness noted was about ‘45 of 
saturation. 
Position of hot- XII. The position of the hot-water pipes is a doubtful 
water P&S: question. In the Raphacl cartoon gallery and in the new 
| picture galleries the hot-water pipes are near the centre of 
the room. In the galleries first erected on the west side of 
the courts, some of which are temporary, the pipes are close 
to the walls and under the pictures. A shelf intervenes in 
most of the rooms between the pipes and the pictures, and 
shields them from the direct radiation of heat. It appears, 
moreover, from the indications of thermometers hung in 
succession a foot apart above the pipes, that the heat at 
the level of the bottom of the pictures is not more than 
oue or two degrees above the general temperature of the 
room. Still, we are willing to defer to the opinion expressed 
by some of the witnesses that it is advisable to have the 
Pipes = om capone the galleries. 
Deterioration . Some of the pictures at South Kensington 
ie ae very much cracked, others slightly so, while i a 
perfectly sound; but there is nothing to show that they 
are in a worse state than they would have been if hung ) | 
anywhere else. An examination of the photographs of 
several pictures, and of the cartoons, taken when the 
were first brought to South Kensington, does not howl 
that they are In any worse condition than when the 
came. It is a matter of common observation, that carbaia 
pictures, depending apparently on the pigments, or vehicles 
or varnish used, or on the method of painting, deteriorate 
rapidly, whether they are placed in public or private gal 
leries, however much care may be bestowed on them “ka 
far as we are enabled to judge from the evidence. it ig such 
pictures that are found to be cracked in the gallerj t 
South Kensington, and which came there mo on ae 
re or less in 
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tate. For the reasons why certain pictures crack and 
; do not, we would refer to the evidence of Dr. David 
e, p. 61, and of Mr. Boxall, R.A., Director of the 
Yational Gallery, p. 69, and to a memorandum by him 
nd Mr. Redgrave, R.A., Appendix, p. 78. : 
fees. We are unwilling to quit this portion of the sub- Desirability of 
ect without pointing out how little is apparently known, pee, eentace 
y degree of certainty, of the effects of light, air, 
emperature on the various pigments, vehicles, and 
wishes used by painters, and of the effect of these sub- 
aces on one another. More accurate knowledge on these 
cts is of the very first importance. We would, there- 
trongly recommend, as indeed was done by Mr. 
faraday and the other Commissioners in 1859, that a 
reful series of experiments should be undertaken with 
ference to these points. 
V. Pictures and works of art in a public museum have Inevitable wear 
3 great advantage of constant care and attention, but a %™4% of 


| Site 3% victuresin 
2 amount of wear and tear is inseparable from their publicgalleries, 
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ition to millions of people. It is a question how far i 
‘of art are to be open to public view. But assuming | 
hey ought to be exhibited to the fullest extent, all 
“an be reasonably demanded is, that that wear and 
aall be reduced to a minimum. We believe, as stated 
by Mr. Boxall, that every reasonable precaution is taken 
for the preservation of the pictures. 

VI. We think it right to state that we are unanimous 
ul the points on which we have been called upon to 
and though the Commission has since the com- 
cement of the inquiry lost the services of that eminent 
mist, Mr. Graham, the late Master of the Mint, 
lieve we are justified in saying that had he lived he 

1 have concurred in our conclusions. 
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(Signed) JOHN TYNDALL. 
JOHN PERCY. 
E. FRANKLAND. 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, 
Lieut.-Col., R.E. 
J. F. D. DONNELLY, 
Capt., R.E., and Secretary. 
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bs South Kensington Museum, 3rd July 1865, 


PRESENT : : 

Tue MASTER OF THE MINT ww tHe Cuare. 4 

Proressor TyNnpDALt, F.R.S. Pp 

d Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. gk \ 
= Lieut.-Cotonet Scort, R.E. | 
| CarTaIn DonnELLy, R.E. (Secretary). | 


J. C. Rosinson, Esq., F.S.A., Art Referee of the South Kensington y. c Robinson, 
be Museum, examined. Esq. 


1. What office do you hold in the Science and Art Department ?>—I 3 July 1865, | 


am an art referee of the Museum. 

ba 2. What are the duties of art referee ?—There are two art referees, 
one whose duties relate to all works of art within the categories of the Ff 
~~ Museum, both of the ancient and modern periods, other than pictures . | 
and drawings dating after 1750 ; this is my province. Modern pictures 
id drawings are assigned to another referee. 

8. There is a technical term “distemper.” Will youstate what you 
“Mean by the expression “distemper colours on paper?” (See App,, 
p. 31.)—The term “ distemper” is most frequently used to designate a 


in kind of water-colour painting. Distemper painting is executed 
ours in a state of dry powder mixed with some glutinous vehicle, 
Such as size, gum, or white of egg. : 
4. Then all water-colour paintings are distemper ?—In one sense . 
| 
i 
| 


> may be so termed; but, practically, a distinction is made. 


{\y 


Ordinary watercolours are transparent, and are applied as thin washes 
r stains, having no appreciable substance or “ body,” whereas distemper 


¥ 


ing, or, as the vehicle is often called, “ body colour,” is supposed to 
@acertain amount of thickness or “body,” and the colours are 
sssarily opaque. The same description of colours are used in dis- 
er as in oil painting ; but in the former they are brought to a fluid 
tor use by being mixed with water and gummy substances, or 

Size, and in the latter method with oil and resinous varnishes. 
it quite accurately known what was the vehicle used in the 
: cartoons f—I think not. It was most probably parchment size 
r glue; but I do not think anyone can tell what actual vehicle was 
1. e cartoons are painted very thinly, and that is, I think, one 


sason wh y these cartoons of Raffaelle are better preserved than those 
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J. C. Robinson, of Mantegna, which have also for so long a period been preserved at 

Esq. Hampton Court. Res. 

6. Have you formed any opinion as to what the pigments themselves 
are composed of—whether they are organic or inorganic pigments ? 
—Doubtless both kinds were employed. ‘The common ochres are used ; 
and I have no doubt also some vegetable colours. I think I have 
observed tints of lake or purple, which are probably of organic sub- 
stance. The colour most important to regard as to its liability to 
change, is the opaque white. My impression is that the white used in 
the cartoons is not the usual lead white, but rather a white earth of 
some kind. 

7. Sulphate of baryta do you suppose ?—I scarcely think barytes was 
known as a pigment at that time. I have observed no indication of 
blackening in the white pigments. If the white had been from a lead 
base, I think in some part or other there would have been indications 
of change. The action of white lead in regard to change of colour is 
very capricious. I have seen ancient drawings in which the lead 
whites are perfectly preserved after 300 or 400 years’ exposure, while 
in others of quite recent origin, this pigment has become of an intense 
metallic black colour; the vehicle used goes for a great deal. You can 
“lock up” white lead in such a manner as to make it practically 
permanent. Damp and noxious effluvia would act upon white lead in a 
distemper vehicle ; and had the white in the cartoons been white lead, I 
apprehend they would, at all events in parts, have changed before this. 
@il and varnish, on the other hand, protect lead white and other 
changeable ‘pigments immensely; in technical language, it is said to 
“lock” them up, and in reality the oily vehicle or envelope prevents 

the action of the peculiar atmospheric influences which might induce 
chemical change in the pigment itself. As I said before, however, 
the action of the lead pigment is most uncertain ; and, after all, it is by 
no means improbable that the white employed in the cartoons is lead 
white, in which case its immunity from change may have been owing to 
some peculiar protective quality in the distemper vehicle. If an 
permaneut white pigments have in this instance been used instead of 
lead, I think it should be regarded as rather a remarkable instance of 
deviation from the ordinary practice of the period, which was to make 
free use of white lead, although with full knowledge of its liability to 
discoloration, I apprehend, however, that the cartoon whites might 
easily be tested by chemical means; and I think it would be most 
desirable to ascertain by experiment what is their actual constitution. 

8. In paragraph 3 of your report (see App. p. 91) you state 
“* there is a minimum of light at Hampton Court ; this has caused the 
“‘ pictures to become dark, whilst, on the other hand, it has tended to 
“ prevent the fading of the cartoons” ?—Yes; I have no doubt that 
is so. 

9. Is your opinion based on an examination of the pictures P—Yes ; 
I have observed at Hampton Court that the oil pictures are unusuall 
dark ; and, on the other hand, that the cartoons are comparatively well 
preserved, 
10. I dare Say you are quite correct as to the fact; but we wish, 
if possible, to know the reason why the oil pictures are so black, Is 
it your impression that it is attributable to the absence of light ?— 
I believe it to be partly so. For instance, if pictures are hung for any 
length of time upon the walls of a room painted in oil, say of the 
usual light green colour, after a time, if the pictures are taken down, 
you will find there are dark patches where they have hung, and where 


the light has not had access to the wall. The reason i Vi 
the wall paint has darkened. lad sn we tig 
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11. Are you sure that the darkening is attributable to the absence of J, C, Robinson, . 
light ?—That is my impression at present, certainly. I know for a fact Esq. 
that light bleaches the oil with which pictures are painted ; and, on the , They ati ss 
other hand, that the same oil kept long in the dark itself grows darker ; I SET 
infer therefore that the absence of light causes oil pictures to become 
darkened. ’ | 

12. You state that as your own belief ?—Yes; quite so. Pictures 
which are deprived of light become more opaque and dark than those _ 
‘which are exposed to the light. This observation applies, of course, 
particularly to oil pictures, 

13. Do I understand you to say the pigments are not affected ?—Not 
materially; it is, I conceive, the enveloping vehicle that is mainly 
affected. The Committee would, I think, be able to get some infor- 
mation on this subject from Sir Charles Eastlake’s excellent book, 

“* Materials for a History of Oil Painting.” : 

14. You would not say that it is directly upon the pigments of the 
cartoons that the light acts ?—On the contrary ; in their case it is the 
_ pigment and not the vehicle which is affected. I do not think either 
_ size or glue or gums would darken from the action of light ; but, on 
the other hand, some of the pigments would fade or become lighter ; 
the same pigments in a distemper medium would, I think, fade more 
rapidly under the same light than they would if locked up in an oil 
vehicle. I am inclined to think that the colour of the oil vehicle itself, 
always more or less yellow or brown, may tend to lessen the bleaching 
properties of the light; in other words, that the light having to pass 
through a somewhat darkened medium before it reaches the pigments, 
is in a certain manner deprived of its bleaching properties. 

15, What do you define as the vehicle in oil pictures ?—It is usually 
linseed oil mixed with some resinous varnish, such as mastic or copal. 

16. More or less opaque ?—No; it is in its nature transparent, the 
more so the better ; it is not, however, always colourless, and unfortu- 
nately its tendency, under ordinary conditions, is to get darker rather _ | 
than lighter in tint. a l 

17. If transparent the light would go through and get at the pig- 4 
ments '—In practice there is but little complaint of fading in oil | 
pictures ; that is not usually a cause of grievance, but it is in the case : 
se hn The oil picture is darker in itself; the oil is of a dark 
colour. = 

18. At all events the varnish keeps the air from the surface of oil a >i 
pictures ?—Yes ; but as I have said, I think even the light itself is ik 
less active in their case, owing to the oil and very often the superadded 5a 
varnish being of a yellowish or brownish tone. I suspect there is 
something in that. 

19. You consider distemper pictures are more liable to fade than 
oil paintings, even when the same pigments are used ?—That is my 
opinion. 

20. Mr. Redgrave has given his opinion that bad varnish has had 
a good deal to do with the pictures at. Hampton Court becoming black- 
ened ?—No doubt there has been every possible bad usage and neglect ; 
and bad oil varnishes have doubtless been extensively used in past 
times, the tendency of which has been to form dark crusts or films on 
the pictures. 

21. You do not then attribute the blackening wholly to the absence of ~ J 
light ?—I think very bad substances have been used, but in great part 
I do attribute it to the absence of light. At Hampton Court the rooms 
are very dark. The light, moreover, is admitted low down, and many 
of the pictures are hung close up to the ceiling above its level. 

22. Why do you recommend with respect to the cartoon gallery that 
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J. C. Robinson, the light in the mornings should be excluded ?—Simply eS the 
Esq. summer months there is a long period every morning, say from our or — 

_ five o’clock till 10 a.m., when the cartoons not being under exhibition 

3 July 1865. are needlessly exposed to the deteriorating influence of the light. 

pie 23. Will you favour the commission with your ideas regarding the 
curtailment of the periods of exhibition. What would you propose ?—I 
am not prepared to make specific recommendations on the point. In 
future, as the cartoons will be exhibited in the evenings by artificial light, 
the time so gained might be considered as a set off as against a 
diminished period of exhibition by daylight. Again, it might be a 
question of exhibiting the cartoons only one or two days a week, or 
they might be covered with curtains which an attendant might be 
stationed to draw aside on application and replace afterwards. It is a 
serious question, I think, whether certain works of art should be ex- - 
hibited from day to day as they now are, considering that they may, 
even in our own time, practically come to an end under the process, _ 
I allude especially to modern water-colour drawings ; such works when 
exposed to full light may be actually seen from day to day in pro- 
cess of fading off the paper. In many of Turner’s drawings some of 
the colours have almost vanished. 

24. But have they not done their duty by giving pleasure to a 
great number of the public during their existence ?—I can never admit 
that works of art of great masters should be allowed to perish from dis- 
regard of the essential conditions of their preservation, at all events 
during an immediately proximate period after their production. 

25. Is it not fair wear and tear ?—No; I think it is unreasonable 
and unfair usage. If there is danger that a great work of art will, 
under certain conditions of exposure, come to a virtual end, say in 50 
years’ time, and if by modifying those conditions you can, as it were, 
prolong the life of that work, say to 500 years, I think you are im- 
peratively called upon to do so. At the same time I do not think the 
public interests, @.e., as regards the exhibition of works of an evanescent 
nature, need necessarily suffer. If the periods of exhibition were 
curtailed, in all probability quite as many persons would, in the long 
run, see the works in question ; they would come expressly to see them, 
and in proportion as the periods of exhibition were shortened or ren- 
dered less frequent, so much the greater would be the attention and 
interest shown. 

26. Have you ever observed any great amount of fading in the 
pictures exhibited at the Crystal Palace ?—The pictures there are 
generally speaking so unworthy of notice that I cannot say I have ever 
given them any special attention. 

27. With regard to the Turner pictures, do you think they would 
have stood better if more care had been taken of them ?—I think 
Turner’s drawings have faded and otherwise changed, mainly from too 
much exposure to light. Turner was, I think, rather careless as to the 
pigments he used ; he used sometimes fugitive colours, such as some of 
the vegetable yellows. The brilliant transparent yellows are nearly all 
more or less fugitive. It has frequently been the habit to make green 
tints of permanent blue and fugitive yellow pigments, and, in con- 
sequence, after some years, from the fading of the yellow, what were at 
first warm greens have become blue. This particular defect may, I 
think, be seen in some of Turner’s drawings. Turner’s delicate half 
tints and distances have unfortunately very often suffered, so that that 
which was originally most distant has sometimes become confused with 
or even appears nearer than the middle distance, 

F 28. In paragraph 8 of your report you state this:—“A dry and 
somewhat heated atmosphere, not necessarily objectionable in the case 
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“ of oil pictures, is the worst possible status of distemper vehicles, J. C. Robison, 


“‘ and in this respect the conditions of Hampton Court as regards the 
“ cartoons are better than those of South Kensington. At Hampton 
‘¢ Court the atmosphere is rather damp than dry, and this has probably 
tended to prevent the greatest drawbacks of distemper painting, viz., 
“ the liability of the vehicle or pigment to crack and scale off, and that 
“ of the paper ground to lift or crackle ?’—Yes ; I think so. Resinous 
varnish, or the substance of an oil painting in general is not much 
affected by heat up to a certain amount. I apprehend it does not con- 
tract or expand very much. On the other hand, the distemper vehicle 
has an affinity with moisture, and I think it requires to retain a 
certain degree of moisture to keep it in its normal state. If you were 
to hold a piece of paper covered with distemper colour, mixed with size 
or glue vehicle, before the fire, the chances are that the colour would 
lift up from the paper, and fall off in scales, whereas oil paint would be 
unaffected by the same degree of heat. Too great heat and dryness 
__\ may, however, injuriously affect oil pictures in other ways, especially 
such as are painted on wooden panels. There is not that adherence 
___ to the ground that there is in oil colours; distemper does not hold as 
an oil vehicle does to the canvass on which it is placed. 

29. Do you think a condition of uniform dryness would be inimical 
to the preservation of the pictures ?—It would of course depend on the 
degree of dryness, too great dryness might be as bad in some cases as 
too great humidity ; generally speaking uniformity of temperature, &c. 
is good. Abrupt alternations of dry and damp would certainly be pre- 
judicial to both oil and tempera pictures. If tempera colours were 
kept too dry they might become brittle and friable, and be liable to 
be removed by the touch of the finger. 

30. But this size would be of the nature of glue, would it not ?—I 
suppose it would be so. 
81. And when the glue is dried up to the condition of being hard, 
ce - would exposure to the atmosphere be likely to affect it ?—I apprehend 
most glutinous substances are liable to imbibe again moisture from 

the atmosphere. Paper will absorb a great deal of moisture, and the 
' film of distemper colour itself is bibulous. I have no doubt these 
cartoons have from time to time absorbed a great deal of moisture, 
without, as I think, its having done them much damage, and it may 
have tended to keep the vehicle flexible. Of the two I certainly think 
_ avery dry and heated atmosphere would be more detrimental to the 
cartoons than the average temperature and atmosphere of Hampton 
a Court. 

32. Do you not think that size exposed to a moist atmosphere is 
liable to become decomposed, and to injure not only the pigments, but 

also the paper ?—Doubtless if the moisture were excessive that might 
be the effect; but I am speaking of the ordinary atmosphere of our 
climate. 

33. I suppose you are aware that the air of South Kensington con- 
tains a great deal of moisture at all times ; that it is never a perfectly 
dry air ?—I have sometimes thought the air in the galleries at South 
<ensington was much too dry. 

34. From what do you judge that to be the case ?—From my own 

nsations ; feeling the heat and dryness. 

35. Paper when moist would absorb sulphurous acid and other 

_ gases, would not that be deleterious to thin drawings ?—No doubt ; but 
‘I am not supposing that the paper of the cartoons has ever been 

actually “moist.” 

36. Then as far as the atmosphere of London generally is concerned, 

hat might be injurious ?—Another set of evils would doubtless: come 


Esq. 
3 July 1865. 
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J. C. Robinson, into effect from excess of humidity. You might have decompositions — 
Esq. and decay, . | 
37. You assume all the intermittent states of the atmosphere ?—Yes, 
3 July 1865. 38. On cold wet days on the banks of the Thames, the air must be 
saturated with moisture, and the cartoons would get moist, while in 
summer time they would be dry ?—I think the moist atmosphere of 
Hampton Court would, if anything, be more prejudicial to the oil 
pictures than to the distemper pictures. 

39. But would not the moisture get into the substance of the paper? — 
—No doubt it would if greatly in excess ; but I think they have never 
become so damp by natural means as to exhibit any deterioration from 
that cause. On the other hand there is little or no cracking on the 
surface. The evidence of too great dryness being the tendency to 
scale off. 

40. The scaling of the paper ?—The scaling of the pigments and the 
bulging, blistering, and lifting of the paper at the edges of the sheets, 
but I see very little change in the pigments, which would be the 
es: ee case if the damp had affected them. I have no doubt that moisture is 
a. Be: the cause of the principal changes that take place in lead vehicles. 
ae 41. I suppose we may take it that a certain medium should be 

observed ?—Precisely so, 
42, Then an atmosphere too damp would be injurious ?>—No doubt 
_ of it. 
43. And an atmosphere too dry would be injurious >—Yes. 
vo aS 44, On what grounds do you arrive at the conclusion that the posi- 
i ee: ae: tion of South Kensington is not within the medium limits which you 
ES oe consider best for this purpose ?—I consider the conditions are very 
a! | variable. ‘I'he conditions of one part of the building may be different 
i = from those of another part. I have at times observed in some of the 
x ; rooms a stagnant heat, which I consider to be too great. Ihave been 
in ae of the galleries when I consider they have been much too dry 
and hot. 

45. Heat and air not in motion ?—There appeared to be little or no 
motion ; but in other parts of the building there is sometimes too 
much motion of the air, amounting almost to draught. You have, I 
think, a problem to solve of the most difficult kind. What might do 
for one part would not do for another, In the case of the picture 
galleries I am under the impression that the air there has occasionally 
been too stagnant, and the heat too great. 

46. The cartoons are in a certain portion of the building ?—In a 
long gallery. . 

47. Do your remarks as to the dryness and heat and stagnation — 
have reference to the cartoons ?—No; the gallery was not re-adapted 
for them when I wrote my report. 

48. Then you do not know what is the state of those rooms at the 
present time, whether the air is stagnant or in motion ?—I have no 
knowledge. ’ 

49. You draw a contrast between the present method of heating by 
hot water pipes and the method which you propose ?—I should wish - 
to correct my remarks on that subject in some degree. It is that I 
have observed at Kensington, and also in some private houses where 
there are collections of pictures heated in the same way by hot water 
that the condition of the air of the rooms has apparently been too 
stagnant ; there has not been motion enough in the air, not sufficient 
ventilation ; in fact, I think the heat from hot-water pipes is liable to 
get in excess. People who possess this means of heating often abuse it, 
- ern ie por ng 48 method of diminishing or increasing 

nchanges of temperature in this country it is 
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very important that a quick and ready method of regulating the heat y. ©. Robinson, 
should exist. The temperature at the early part of a day may be cold ; Esq. 
a change of wind may suddenly take place, and great warmth may — 
ensue, but the heat in your water pipes cannot, I apprehend, be so 3 July 1865. 
suddenly modified ; this is, perhaps, nevertheless, a matter which can wat 
be got over. I have myself a leaning towards open fire-places. 
50. You do not say that bad ventilation is a necessary concomitant of 
heating by pipes ?—No ; but on the other hand I think good ventilation 
is promoted by open fires, which occasion a considerable movement of 
the air to take place. The cold air is brought in from the outside, and 
_ the impurities are carried away up the chimneys. This motion of the 
air I apprehend does not exist in the case of heating by water pipes. 
51. What then is the condition of the air ?— To my mind it often 
_ remains comparatively motionless. 
52. Supposing this room were heated by water pipes ?—The heat 
would rise, but there would not be so much motion of the air as is 
caused by the fire ; the influx of cold air would not be so great as with 
han open fire. 
58. Supposing there were a large number of people in a room, would 
not the products of respiration ascend to the upper part of the room ?— 
' This brings me to another point ; the effluvia from visitors. That is a : 
very important point in connexion with public galleries. Supposing it 
is a wet day, people come in with wet clothes; if the heat is beyond a 
certain point great evaporation takes place from the clothes, that is of 
water charged with noxious gases of different kinds. Then again there 
is the breath. I think you want active ventilation to carry the products 
of respiration and evaporation away. 


54. The products of respiration would, on account of the higher 
temperature, go upwards ?—But you have the carbonic acid gas which 
is heavier ; would not that go downwards ? 

55. Would not the mixture act as a single gas ?—-Would it not be 
rather liable to hang about than to pass away upwards ? 

56. Admitting that, do you consider that ventilation which takes 
away the air from the lower portion of the room is more efficient than 
that which carries it away from the upper part of the room, the 
ceiling ?—My belief is that the more rapidly the air is renewed in the 
room the better, so long as there is not a disagreeable draught. 

57. Where would you bring in the fresh air ?—That would depend . 
upon the arrangements of the room. I speak only in general terms. 
I have not given especial consideration to the heating of the Museum. 
I have seen the effects of deleterious gases on pictures. 

58. You say, in the 10th paragraph of your report, “The best 
“ method of heating galleries or apartments containing works of art is, 
“ T believe, by open fireplaces or stoves (as at the basement story of 
“ the British Museum), and that adequate ventilation and the main- 
“ tenance of an equable temperature and proper atmospheric conditions 
‘ ean, I believe, be secured on no other system.”-—I ought to modify 
that to some extent. I should rather have said, as far as my own 
experience goes, it is the best system. 

59. You consider it the best system, chiefly, if not solely, on the 
eround of its moving the air more rapidly than the other system ?—'That 
‘= is one reason. But with open stoves you have also a ready means 
i of moderating the temperature. I apprehend you can put out the fire 
' in a stove quicker than you can get the heat down from the water pipes. 

60. You speak of “adequate ventilation,” and “equable tempera- 
ture ;’ supposing you have an open fire-place in a picture gallery, will 
there not be a rush of air to the tire-place ?—Yes. 3 
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- C. Robinson, 61. Then the room cannot be heated by the heated air ?—I do not 
Esq. think that is a disadvantage. a 
62. You have your fire-place burning open to your picture gallery, 
8 July 1865. There is, you say, a motion of the air towards the fire, and a rush of 
ae air up the chimney, and consequently great heat ; therefore the gallery, 
if warmed by that fire, cannot be warmed by the fire heating the 
air and distributing the heated air to the room, because the motion 
of the air is from the room to the fire, and not from the fire to the 
a room ?—By some means or other the air is warmed ; at all events, the 
3 temperature is raised ; how it is I do not say. 
63. Then it must be by radiation ?—I presume so. 
64. But, supposing a gallery to be of a certain length, radiation 
will diminish with the distance from the fire. The air nearest the fire 
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ey a will be hotter than that at a distance from it, according to the laws of 
ee: radiation ?—I presume it will. 
a 2 65. Considering these facts, you could not have an equable tempera- 
ee ES ture in aroom of that kind heated by an open fire-place ?—I imagine 
Ss . a you would have two or three fire-places in a long room, or you might 
Po: ae have a stove in the centre. 
eh i e 66. Does not that bring you nearer to the hot-pipe system ?—The 
3g stove would produce a movement of the air which the hot-water pipes 
: oe would not. , 
) ee 67. As regards equability of temperature, would not the same objec- 
a tion hold good with a stove as with a fire-place, viz., a reduction of 
| Be ee radiation at the parts furthest from the fire and greater heat near it ?— 


3 Ido not expect absolute equability ; that may not be possible. One 
: Be great point with works of art is to avoid abrupt and sudden changes of 
. temperature. Ifa picture were hung near the fire there might be some 
| difference, but not, perhaps, so much as to be of any moment. : 
ia 68. The temperature of the hot-water pipes which heat the rooms 
here must certainly be below boiling point or 212°. The utmost there- 
4 fore that you could do would be to raise the temperature of the pipes to 
“f 212°, whilst the power to make a coal fire in the same bounds might 
se raise the temperature to 2,000° Faht. Do you not think there is 
BR greater power of producing abrupt changes of temperature, which you 
| consider so prejudicial, in the hands of the man who has coal to deal 
with, than in the hands of the same man having only hot water to deal 
with ?—I think there would be advantages in having open fire-places. 
I assume that the heating of the galleries would always be put into the 


hands of proper and careful persons who would see that violent extremes 
did not take place. 
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| ee ee 69. Where a number of persons have the means at command to vary 
oe the temperature from its.ordinary state up to a very high state, have 

re not those men more power to create abrupt changes than if they were 
aS restricted to a maximum of 212°, as is the case with hot-water pipes ? 


13 —If water cannot be got beyond the heat of 212°, and a fire can give air 
- oe or heat very much beyond that, the one seems doubtless liable to more 
: abuse than the other, but in practice the persons employed to regulate 


a the heating would know what to do. I almost doubt whether you could 
7 get the extreme radiation from an open fire that you speak of ; you 

® might get a fierce heat close to the fire, but at a few yards off practic- 
ie ally it might not be too great. I would throw out as a suggestion that 
a there should be a combination of the two systems ; from the hot-water 
a3 pipes you might get a certain amount of equable heat, and from. the 
aS open fires you might obtain a greater circulation of air. I feel that 
: ; 2 ventilation in regard to works of art is almost as important as heating to 


ES & proper degree of temperature. 
[The witness here mentioned the gallery of the Louvre, in Paris, 
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evil consequences to the pictures from the condensation of moisture 

on the surface of the pictures from the vapour arising from great 

crowds of visitors, especially on wet Sundays, or féte days, when 

the Louvre is frequently greatly overcrowded. At the time the 

witness referred to there was no ceiling ventilation or artificial 
heating. | 

_ 70. You say there ought be no draught of air ?—I think there should 

be as much movement of the air as is consistent with the avoidance of an 

- unpleasant draught to the visitors. 

___ 71, Have you ever made any experiments as to the velocity or speed 
with which this air, warmed by hot water pipes, moved in the room ?— 

is * o, I have not. 
| 72. Have you ever thought of the possible inconvenience of these fire- 
places with regard to people congregating round them in cold weather ; 
you know a pleasant fire always attracts people round it ?—At Marl- 

- borough House there were open fire-places, and I do not think there was 
_ any undue crowding about them. The rooms were very often filled with 
visitors, and I never saw any crowding round the fire-places. In cold 
_ weather there was always a cheerful fire, and the appearance was agree- 
Pos ap lable , if the heat was not great. 

73. You object to the present system of heating this building, because 
rou think it is not sufficiently under control ?—That is one reason. 

74. If there were an excessive temperature would not one see it on the 
hermometer register ?—I can only say some parts of the museum have 
appeared to me to be too hot, and others too cold, whilst in other parts 
have experienced unpleasant draughts. 

75. You have not looked at the thermometer register ?—No. 

76. Do you suppose that the surface of a picture in a room heated 
with hot water is colder than the other parts of the room ?—Bright 
a urfaces are, I think, usually colder than dull or absorbent ones. After 
_ very cold weather on a sudden change of temperature you very often 
3 +H f d pictures covered with moisture condensed upon them. 

a 77. Have you ever seen that to be the case in this building ?—I have 
not especially remarked it here. 

78. Why do you suppose it to have been the case in the Louvre ?— 
Because on the occasions I have alluded to it was visible to the eye as 
a mist or dew on the surface of the pictures. 

_ 79. Do you imagine if the surfaces of the pictures had been warmer 

a ‘there would have been the same deposit upon them ?—I think the vapour 

__ would not have condensed so readily upon warm surfaces. - 

80. Would you propose to keep the fires up all night?—To a certain 
extent. I would never have the rooms cold at night. Ido not know 
_ whether the water in the pipes is kept hot at Kensington, if not, I think 
it ought to be. 

81. You think there should be means to deal with the varying tem- 
perature of the day ?—It seems to me desirable that there should be, 

82. With regard to the atmospheric changes of temperature that occur 
during the day you can hardly call them of an abrupt character, nor so 
abrupt probably as would be occasioned by poking up a dark fire. 
Would not the poking up of a fire occasion a more abrupt change than 
the alternations of the external atmosphere ?—I do not think so. The 
atmospheric change would be general, whereas the poking up of the 
fire would create only a partial “and transient change. I think atmos- 
pheric change would be greater than any reasonable amount of change 
that would be accidently “effected by open fires. 

83. That is your impression ?—Yes. 

84. In your opinion would the evils you attribute to the hot-water 


as an example of a badly ventilated gallery, and described certain J. C. Robinson, 


Esq. 
3 July 1865. 


J. C. Robinson, pipe system be removed or mitigated by a different mode of placing the 
Sq: 
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pipes ?—There are bad methods in this respect and good ones. | 
think the plan of placing the pipes round the walls under the pictures, — 
as here, is a bad one, and the pictures are thereby liable to be un- 


equally heated. 
85. You would prefer placing the pipes more in the centre of the 
room ?—I think it would be better than round the walls. 


86. You attribute the deposit of moisture on the pictures at the 
Louvre to the surface of the pictures being colder than the other parts 
of the room ; if the pictures were over the hot-water pipes, and warmer 
than the rest of the room, would not that prevent the moisture getting 
on them ?—I think with pictures with bright surfaces it is not easy 
to get them warmer than the material of the wall on which they hang. 

87. On what do you found that opinion ?—On a general observation 
of the matter. 

88. In this room, for instance, most of the objects have been in it 
for a long time, and are all of the same temperature, if you placed 
your hand on a cartoon and then on the fender, you would experience 
different sensations ; should you infer from that that the one object was 
colder than the other ?—I should say apparently it was so, A concurrent 
indication in this matter is the deposition of moisture. After the last 
great frost I was in great perplexity about my own pictures. The 
change of temperature was very abrupt, the walls and pictures were 
cold, a volume of warm damp air came into the house, and the result was 
that every picture became covered with moisture as a kind of dew, con- 
densed upon the cold surfaces. One occasion of that kind may do great 
mischief. 

89. Is your own house warmed by open fire-places ?—Yes. Perhaps 
if I had had hot-water pipes it would have been better in such a 
conjunctiexy I am not prepared to say that in all cases heating by hot- 
water pipes is a bad method, but the applications of it I have seen 
appear imperfect. 

90. What should you say was the lowest temperature of the galleries 
here ?—That is a question I cannot correctly answer. 

91. Does the average temperature of the galleries here sink below 
50° ?—That I cannot say. 

92. Supposing it does not, are you likely to have deposits of mois- 
ture on the pictures here ?—I think a warm atmosphere outside would 
speedily augment the temperature inside. 

93. Would you get a deposit of moisture under those circumstances ? 
—Speaking without much thought, with a temperature below 50°, 
you might, I dare say, have a deposit on your pictures all the 
same. 

94. When the temperature outside is 40° ?—I do not know about 
the temperature outside; I am not prepared to speak with accuracy 
as to degrees of temperature, my observations having been of a general 
nature. It is always one of those things which should be taken 
into account in a picture gallery ; I mean the sudden change of external 
temperature after long continued cold weather. 

95. Might not the effect you speak of be produced from the low 
temperature .of the room at night ?—Possibly. A picture, moreover, 
hangs with its frame in contact with the wall, and the picture pro- 
bably gets a certain coldness from the wall. Protecting pictures with 
glass is an excellent method of preventing the condensation of moisture 
on them. The moisture colleets on the glass from its being colder 
than the surface of the picture. 


96. Have you never observed-condensation behind the glass ?—Yes, 
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I have, and sometimes deposits of dirt as well. At the same time it J. C. Robinson, 
is astonishing how effectually glass protects pictures in London. You Esq. 
find the glass covered with smoke and dirt, while the pictures are eee he 
intact, and would not sully a delicate handkerchief, That I think is > 7™Y 1866. ie 
mainly due to the colder surface of the glass. 
97. Supposing a picture is placed against a cold wall, and there is 
a deposition of moisture on the inside of the glass ; then, if the tempera- 
“ture is elevated, will there not ensue a distillation of moisture from the “\ 
“glass on to the picture ?—Perhaps ; but I chiefly refer to smoke and 
 dust—glass is a great protection. Pictures are seldom or never hung | 
in actual contact with the wall, the frames intervene; and although 
the surface of the picture may be colder than the wall, the glass on | ; 
- the other hand will be still colder than the picture. There is, how- | : 
ever, a point which I cannot at present determine, namely, whether pic- | 
tures should be entirely shut up in glazed cases, or not. I cannot at 
present determine in my own mind if it is desirable to entirely exclude HH! 4 
the air from the cases ; but at all events if you lock up a picture in a f 
mahogany glazed case air-tight, or nearly so, I have no doubt the 
picture will in the long run be much better protected than it would 
be if left unglazed. It is not pictures alone that suffer from abrupt " 
Ghanges of temperature; such changes injuriously affect many other I 
orks of art such as this Museum contains. Many objects of antiquity, 
into the composition of which several different kinds of materials 
enter, may be very much affected from the different degrees of contrac- a 
‘tion and expansion of their component substances. | 
» 98. Do you think that takes place more with hot-water pipes than | 
rould be the case with open fire-places ?—That is a wide question. eS 
‘I can only say I incline more to open fire-places than to the other 
_ system of heating. There is one way in particular in which I think | 
that a too dry stagnant air may be deleterious. In the case of furni- : Me 
ture, wood carvings, &c. a gradual desiccation of the material is likely 
to take place ; particularly in the case of furniture ornamented with 
inlaid woods, or as in Boule work of wood or tortoise-shell inlaid with | 
- Metals, the various kinds of wood and metals shrink in different ratios, I 
and the inlays may become dislocated. I am inclined also to think that 
 insects—one of our great pests—breed more rapidly in a too tranquil 
 over-heated atmosphere than they would do in an atmosphere in greater 
motion. I think furniture on which beetles were at work would stand 
_ a@greater chance of being eaten up if placed in a very dry quiet 
atmosphere than if exposed to proper ventilation from the change of air 
_ throughout the Museum at large. 
99. The two great points to be considered are ventilating and 
‘heating. When you speak of a stagnant heated atmosphere you refer | 
to your personal sensations rather than to any experiments you have i) 
made in the matter ?—I have never made any stated experiments upon it. ae 
100. You have not recorded the amount of displacement of the 


air ?—No, I have not. 1 
101. Then as to equability of temperature to be affected by open fire- it 
places; it is by direct radiation that a gallery must be warmed by such | 


means, and it is possible to raise the temperature to 2,000° Faht. After | 
 afire islighted the heat is radiated, the rays striking the objects near and | 
heating them more than than those farther off. Under such cireum- 
stances would you not say that the objects are exposed to much greater 
variation of temperature than when the hot-pipe system is employed by 
means of tubes containing boiling water which cannot be heated beyond 
a certain point ?—I don’t quite follow your argument. There may be 
modifying conditions with regard to open fire-places to neutralize evil 
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J. C. Robinson, effects, Take the case of a picture at one end of this room, and a strong 
Esq. fire at the other end. When the fire is first lighted the picture may be 
very cold, but when the fire has been burning some time according to 
Satay F006. your illustration I suppose the picture ought to get very much too hot, 
but practically I do not think it would. 

102. It is to be assumed that the change in the temperature of the 
picture ought to correspond with the increased temperature which the 
room acquires as the rays of heat from the fire strike the objects in the 
room ?—Practically it may be so. 

103. Take the caso of your own body standing near a bright fire ; 
the nearer the fire the more intense the heat is ?—Yes. 

104. Then substitute pictures for your body ?—Yes; but you 
would not put pictures close to the fire. At the further end of the 
room you would feel no direct influence of the fire. 

105. With regard to the drawings at the Louvre, which are ex- 
hibited on Sundays, are they shut up on other days ?—I believe so. [| 
think they are covered with curtains when not exhibited. At Lille, in 
the Musée Wicar, where there is a very valuable collection of drawings 
by the ancient masters, the drawings are kept covered with curtains, 
They hang on stands across the room, and a green curtain goes quite 
across each stand or row, and it is withdrawn by the attendant who 
exhibits the pictures. Reverting to oil pictures, I may remark that 
pictures painted with much oil suffer more than those painted thinly, 
The resinous varnish does not change, but tne oil does. The dark- 
ening of oil pictures is, I think, greatly to be attributed to the exces- 
sive quantity of oil. The pictures at Hampton Court, moreover, haye 
been probably covered at different times with varnish having a certain 
amount of boiled oil init. It is, I think, quite certain that oil darkens 
by deprivation of light. The old painters used to bleach their oils in 
the sun before using them, from Van Eyck downwards. 

106. If air and light were admitted to the oil, what would be the state 
of the pigments ?—The picture, on the whole, would gain no doubt. 

107. The action would be upon the oil, not upon the pigments ?— 
The pigments would retain their original brillianey by being with- 
drawn from the light, while the oil would darken. In remedying one 
evil, you incur the danger of falling into another. 

108. With reference to open fire-places, do you consider they are 
as safe in the handling against risk from firé as the hot-water pipe 
system ?—I apprehend one system would be as safe as the other under 
proper regulation. 

109. On the subject of exhibition by gaslight, you say in your 
report :—“ Damage from exhibition by gaslight could occur only in 
“one or two ways, viz., by an escape and admixture of gas in the air 

: of the room, and the diffusion of the volatilized products of combus- 
? tion therein; but I fear there is to a certain extent danger of this 
“ at South Kensington”?—What I meant to say was that I believe 
that unconsumed gas and the products of combustion are to a certain 
extent diffused in the air of the galleries at South Kensington, I have, 
ree no great fear of immediate damage, generally speaking, from 

gas ; in the case of the cartoons, they are, I apprehend, well 

protected by being glazed. 


110. You think some damage might be occasion 
f ed by the products 
of gas and by the escape of unburnt gas r'— Yes, ‘ : 
111. You say the pigments are affected by the gas?—TI think gas would 
affect, to a certain extent, white lead and other sensitive pigments. 
White lead i 


n a distemper vehicle put into a bat old, 1 
think, be liable to turn black inimediately. 2 oe 
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112. Is not your fear with regard to gas chiefly on account of the 7, © Robinson, 


sulphuretted hydrogen ?—Neither coal gas itself nor the impurities Esq. 
mixed with it would have any effect upon certain pigments, whilst os 
others would, I think, suffer immediately. Say 12085 


—— 


113. You think those pigments containing white lead would be 
fected ?—My present belief is they would. I have seen many instances 
the blackening of white lead pigments in works of art, and I am 
convinced it was caused by bad atmospheric conditions. I think the 
“Mineral pigments would be most affected by gas, and some organic 
colours might also suffer. 
~~ +114. You advocate “ shutting off the gas from the containing spaces 

_“yeneath the level of the gas burners, and obviating all possibility 


> 


f escape of gas into the galleries by excluding the supply pipes 
from the interior of the same” ?—Yes; when the gas is lighted, 
‘though it is done as quickly as possible, there is always an escape of 
 wUnburnt gas from the burners when they are turned on, and you may . a 
smell it. The ventilation when the gas is burning appears to be | 
 tolerably good ; and I think if the gas were actually shut off as I have : 
Suggested, the works of art could not materially suffer from exhibition | 

gaslight. a | 
_ 115. Do you think the condition of the rooms produces undue desic- . i 
Cation ?—I think at times this condition has ensued. ie 

‘|The witness, in illustration of the liability to constant change from =~ | 4 
iation of temperature of pictures and other ancient works of art, | | 
scribed the mode adopted by picture restorers to secure the un- ~ af 
stricted contraction and expansion of panel pictures, and the Com- 7 
ssion then adjourned. | 


as ——— 
a 


South Kensington Museum JOth March 1866. | } 
PRESENT : | | 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S., 1s tHE Cuarr. ye 


Dr. PERCY. | 
Ligzvut.-CoLonet Scort, R.E. 
Captain Donne xy R.E., (Secretary). 


Mr. R. Reperave, R.A., was requested to attend. 


Sir MatrHew Wuirte Riviey, Bart., M.P., examined. Sir M. W. 


116. May I ask, Sir Matthew Ridley, what first drew your atten- Ridley. , i 
tion to this subject? You feel an interest in art, of course ?—I have ; 
equently visited the gallery, and here I would ask permission to observe 
hat the remarks I made in the House of Commons in 1863 were not 
ade in any captious spirit whatever. But I had been previously : 
equainted with the Vernon Collection, and I may say with the Sheep- FB 
shanks Collection, too, during the time of their being exposed to view 1 
ut Marlborough House. I lived near there, and was constantly in the | 
habit of going in. Many of the pictures were familiar to me, partly 
_ from old acquaintance, and partly from having pictures by the same 
Masters, more or less. After their removal to South Kensington my 
_ visits here were not infrequent ; and it was about the year 1863, I 
think, more especially, that the impression made upon my mind at the 
first visit, namely, that the pictures were deteriorated in condition and 
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presented in their surfaces a very great difference from that which they 
presented at Marlborough House, was to a certain extent confirmed, 
‘And on the occasion of the vote coming on I did make some remarks 
upon the matter, and I beg to state that they were not made in any 
captious spirit, but with a view to the public advantage, and in no other 
sense. Perhaps you will put such questions to me as you please, for ] 
may be perhaps a little more diffuse than is necessary. ed 

i17. Then the letter I have here (see App., p. 92) refers to the differ. 
ence of impression that you obtained in Marlborough House as compared 
with the impression you experienced at South Kensington. That is to 
say, you went to Marlborough House, you inspected the pictures there, 
and when you came here and inspected them, you believe you found them 
more deteriorated or injured here than they were in Marlborough House ? 
—That was so, in my opinion. ’ 

118. You trust your memory simply and your judgment, in a common. 
sense way ?—I should say that before I made those observations I had 
looked at your pictures at South Kensington frequently. I made several 
visits, not with a view of finding fault, but of seeing whether the im- 
pression produced on me at the time of my first visit was correct or not, 
and therefore I did not make those observations other than upon the 
conviction and impression upon my mind at the time. I believe myself, 
I was right in making those observations. 

119. Then when you first saw the pictures here you deemed them to 
be in a worse condition than at Marlborough House ?—TI did so. 

120, On your subsequent visits to South Kensington, did you think 
that the pictures had suffered further deterioration ? Comparing your 
first impression at South Kensington with that at Marlborough House, 
and then your subsequent impression at South Kensington with the first, 
I wish to ascertain whether, in your estimation, the deterioration was 
still going on ?—Just so; that applies to the year 1863. I shall be quite 
prepared subsequently to tell you my impression at the present time. 
That letter was written in 1863, and my answers refer to 1863. 


121. I thought that previous to 1863 you had visited the South 
Kensington Museum several times ?—I visited South Kensington most 
frequently in 1863. ; 

122. ‘Then you could not state exactly whether during the exposure 
of the pictures here they were deteriorating. You simply noticed a 
difference between them at Marlborough House and South Kensington? 
—A[ noticed a difference had arisen between the time of their leaving 
Marlborough House and my first visit to South Kensington, 

123. Will you kindly state your present opinion. Do you think they 
are still being deteriorated or has the deterioration been arrested ?—In 
many of the pictures noted in my original catalogue a change has been 
more or less effected by the attention paid to them in one way or other. 
I observe that a good many are now under glass, which were not under 
glass in 1863. J am not prepared to state them all, but in going through 
the gallery I noticed certain pictures which are now under glass which 
were not then under glass. ‘That I believe to be the case. 


124, Then you consider that more care is taken now than when you 
first made your inspection of the pictures ?—Well, it isnot clear to me that 
covering the pictures with glass is an evidence of more care being taken. 
It is a question whether it be wise to cover pictures with glass or not. That 
certain pictures that I marked as being in an unsatisfactory condition 
have now been glazed is, of course, primd facie evidence that 


SHE is no neglect, But the charge of neglect I beg to state I never 
e, | 
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125. No. Our object, Sir Matthew, is to ascertain any defects which Sir M. W. 

may exist at the present time, and to try and devise someremedy for them. Ridley. 

What are your impressions with regard to the state of the gallery at 

present ?—My impression from certain visits I have made lately—I have 20: Manel 1808, 

only been once or twice in the evenings, but several times since I came 

to London—is that your temperature is in the main too high—not univer- 

sally so, but at most times. The thermometer is frequently up to 60° 

and 61°, The thermometers, so far as I have observed them in the 

National Gallery, are seldom allowed to stand higher than about 55°. 

And I find that the hot air which comes from the pipes immediately 

under the pictures here is very stifling indeed. I fancy, though my 

 ¥ecollection may be incorrect, that in a portion of the gallery in 18638, i 

om ere was what I believe I described to Mr. Lowe as a perforated grating ee 
immediately underneath. If that was so, I think a portion of this has i 

Since been covered by the boarding immediately below the pictures. We 

hat is my impression, but I am not quite clear about that. With re- he 

 Bpect to the condition of the pictures there, I think a good many of ii 

them are in a critical position, and one in which I should not like to see | ® 
‘them if they were mine. 

_~ 126. You speak of a temperature of 60° and 61° as something high— 

do you consider it too high ?—I do in a general way ; I think it is too 


127. Do you know the average summer temperature of this country, if 
y on an average summer day in a shady place ?—Well, I should be ie 

zzled to say in such a climate as ours. I do not know the temperature A 
;many do; but I apply the question of heat and temperature to the . 
slief I hold, that pictures subject to high temperature continuously 
ll certainly be affected sooner or later. It desiccates the whole thing, 
1d will act in shrinking the canvas; in the case of certain pictures 
uinted in certain manners it will give them a greater disposition to 
flux,” to use a word that I apply to this subject ; and it will give the 
__‘Oliter varnish upon a picture greater reason to contract. Any sudden or 
-_- violent alteration of temperature, especially if there were any damp, ff 
_ would relax and slacken the canvas; that would cause a subsidence of a 
he surface of the canvas, or whatever it may be. Of course this will 
ect more or less the vehicle in which the picture is painted, according 1 
the thickness of its texture and certain other circumstances. eS i 
128. Now, with a view of ascertaining whether this excessive tem- | 
‘perature really exists in South Kensington, do you think the changes of 

__ temperature you spoke of in your last answer are prejudicial, and that 
e injury would be proportionate to the suddenness of the change ?— 
think certain changes of temperature would be prejudicial. In one 
f my catalogues I have marked that the thermometer in the Vernon 
Gallery was at 65° with the window open at north end. 
129. What was the date?—It was in 1863, before I wrote to Mr. Lowe; 
probably June 1863. 

130. You object to that temperature of 65°, you think it too high ? 

I do think it too high to have continually. 
- 181. What are we to do? In the month of June 65° is a moderate 
emperature. We cannot get rid of the warmth of the general atmo- 
sphere ?—I don’t know whether you have here, they have blinds at the 
q I a Gallery, which draw across the top by means of pulleys at the 
ee 1ce, 
_____- 182. Twas speaking of the temperature of the air in June in places 
where the sun is excluded, and I say the temperature of 65°, which you 

consider too high, is really a low temperature for a June day in the 
shade. How are we to meet a case which is so entirely dependent 
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the air outside ?—I am not attending the Com. 
mission to lay down a system of ventilation. I attend here to say what] 
thought was and what I consider is the condition of the pictures. T have 
never set myself up as one really able to treat of the question of venti. 
lation. You must take my evidence as that of one who has given some 
attention to art and pictures, and who is and always has been more or 
less a collector and owner of pictures, and I have obtained a personal 
familiarity with the subject in that way. I could, only I don’t like to 
intrude more observations than are necessary, and I would prefer an. 
swering questions—I could instance galleries In which the employment 
of gas is certainly attended with most prejudicial effect. But | admit jt 
is different here. “O78 

133. With regard to this temperature of 65° which you remember, do 
you think that this would be remedied by the transfer of the pictures 
at South Kensington to the very best site in this kingdom. Choose 
any other site in England, without going to the top of Snowdon 
or Skiddaw, and let it be on the same level above the sea as South 
Kensington, do you think you can get a lower temperature than you 
refer to ?——I do not think it is necessary to consider the position of the 
building in which the pictures are exposed as regards temperature— 
not at all. 

134. To make my meaning quite clear, let me ask whether you object 
to the temperature of 65° as being too high for the pictures for any length 
of time. Our vocation has led us to inquire into what an ordinary 
summer temperature is, and I assure you that throughout England it is on 
an average much more than 65° ; so that this temperature of 65° is not a 
condition peculiar to South Kensington. But wherever you place these 
pictures, you would have in the summer a higher temperature than 
65°. We cannot escape from it ?—It might be so. It is a higher tem- 
perature than that in which my pictures have lived either in London or 
the country. 

135. What is the temperature in Italy, for example, where there are a 
great many pictures ?—The atmosphere in Italy is much drier than the 
atmosphere of this country. 

136. Then you think drying, desiccation, good, Sir Matthew ?—No, 
that does not follow. I think it better for pictures to be in a dry atmo- 
sphere, such as that of Italy, than in an atmosphere like that in this 
country, especially in London, where it is charged with many impurities, 
of gases and acids, which the atmosphere in Italy is quite free from. And 
therefore two pictures, painted relatively in the same vehicle, and to 
which the same chances are given, the one being placed in England and 
the other in Italy, that placed in Italy would in all probability enjoy 
under ordinary circumstances a much longer life than the one placed in 
London. , 

137. Although it might be exposed to a considerably higher tempera- 
ture ?—Even though it might be in something of a higher temperature. 
As far as my experience goes, I should say that might be the case. 

138. You say you have been here at night ; do you think there are 
any pictures here which would not bear the heat of the gas ?—I have a 
strong impression that there is not only the additional heat created by the 
great number of persons congregated, but there must be a certain quantity 
of dust, a certain quantity of smudge, arise and float about and settle on 
the surface of the pictures. 

139. That is common to day and night; we are now speaking of the 
night ?—There is an aggravation of the evil attendant upon the passage — 
of a great many persons where a large number of pictures are collected, | 
140, That would be an evil which glazing would tend to counteract in 
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great measure, ?—Unquestionably glass in front of a picture would Si MZ. W. 
tend to obviate that, but there are objections to that unquestionably. Ridley. | 
141. Some of the pictures remain in a good condition ?—Yes. 10 Mancha oe 
142. That would indicate that those which are affected are so through pens ek 
Some peculiarity, either of the vehicle or pigment with which they are 
painted ?—I think that has a great deal to do with many of them. I 
ould off-hand quote pictures in which I am satisfied that the vehicle or 
ement has had to do with it. 
143. Then there is a third condition, the varnish ?—As to the varnish, 
have no difficulty in answering that question if put to me. 
_ +144. Now, with regard to this admission of air, you refer here 
_ tothe picture of William IV. at Oxford, and to the remark of the 
keeper, and the admission of air under the picture through an open trellis 
k ? (See Appendix, p. 93.)—I did, but I would like to be clearly 
erstood about that. I say there is a trellis atthe back, but this re- 
k applies to Kensington Museum, and not to the Bodleian at Oxford, 
those trellises are, I now conceive, trellises for the admission of cooler 
sair. When I wrote that—and I have the impression upon my mind 
—I thought I saw a perforated grating at the bottom, immediately 
ar these pictures, through which this hot air came, passing directly at 
back of the pictures. I think that is likely to be in some cases very 
udicial. It would depend partly on what the nature of the canvas was 
which the picture was painted ; it might depend likewise upon whether 
‘Was a lined picture or not. That would affect the point as to how 
wh or how little a picture might be injured by the heat going on 
lind it. And if I might be allowed in a certain way to make a remark 
th I think corroborates that impression, it is this, that I have observed 
ly own ease of pictures, not of modern pictures properly speaking, 
pictures painted a certain time ago, such as about the date of 
puer and Wilkie, and as late down as Lawrence, though kept in a 
ous temperatnre, certainly not below 65°—that if these pictures be 
continuously over a fire from which a considerable amount of 
th is imparted to the wall at the back of the pictures—a larger 
ree of heat than is perceptible on any other part of the wall within 
room—they are more apt to change in their texture, to get dry, to 
ract, and to show fissures, than any other pictures in that same apart- 
ot under the same temperature, but not above the fire. That is one 
se circumstances which have led me always to attach a great deal 
ortance to the access of so much heated air, either to the surface 
he back of a picture. 
fo. Are you acquairited with the temperature of that air, Sir Matthew, 
reaches the pictures ?—I am not aware what this temperature may be ; _ 
his Tam aware of, that I cannot hold my head over the pipes. No person 
Jean on the rails in the ordinary condition of the South Kensington 
Museum and examine a picture for any length of time. I have been 
there on several occasions, and on each occasion, especially when I have 
turned my attention to look at the condition of the pictures, I have never 
m able to remain above an hour, or an hour and a half at the outside, 
iving attention to the matter which engrossed me, without suffering from 
dividually. Ido not say that the damage is effected at that time, 
© my notion of the treatment of a picture is, that it should be allowed 
breathe, if I may so express myself. Its pores should not be closed, 
more than the pores of the skin of the human body. 
_ 146. Then, Sir Matthew, your remarks on the temperature of the 
_ Picture gallery are based upon your impressions, your sense of impression, 
te impression the warmth has made upon your skin, and not upon any 
thermometrical register or observation?—-I am bound to say that as 
13170, B 
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ntly as I could I have referred to the thermometers in the rooms, 
They do se vary very much, I ought perhaps to be Pea particular in 
doing so, I have looked .at them on various occasions ately, Thave 
found them more regular in the National Gallery than I have found then 
here. The temperature there,so far as T have noticed it this season, is about. 
55°, and I consider 55° quite warm enough. It has ranged from 55 to 60, 
at the very outside. If the atmosphere be dry I consider that as high s 
temperature as pictures should live in, especially if it be a picture painte/ 
with doubtful material. : 
147, Asa practical man, do you know of any means whereby we couli 
keep the temperature of these rooms at 55° when the general temperafur 
ofthe air outside is 70° ?—You must apply to those who have studied thi 
subject of ventilation more deeply than I have. I came here to give you 
my own opinion, which I believe is shared by a good many other practice 
persons; and I certainly have the impression that a great deal of what] 
believe to be the changing condition of these pictures has bea 
superinduced by the changes of temperature in which they have lived, 
their constitutions have not been able to bear it in some way or othe 
and we see them not in as good a condition as we should like to see ther 
in consequence. I am not aware whether your present system of having 
the gas up as high as you now have it has always been the system: 
South Kensington; my impression is that the gas was not so near the gla 
roof originally as it isnow. I may be wrong. I speak under correction 
148. The Sheepshanks Gallery was the first made, and it has neve 
been altered. There has absolutely been no change in the mode ¢ 
admitting the hot air you speak of since 1863 ?—Ispoke under correction, 
and am quite ready to take your testimony, . i 
149, You are a picture collector and fond of pictures yourself? 
I am. | c 
150. Can you state what the temperature of your picture gallery is¢ 
a summer day ?—Well, I have pictures all over the rooms in my hous 
and I cannot tell you. 
151. You have no idea of the temperature your own pictures are expos 
to on a summer day ?—Well, I certainly should not be able to answer thi 
question. I do not attempt to fence with it. I cannot tell you, 
152. You have no artificial means of cooling your rooms ?—None 
the opening of windows and doors. 2 
158. So that if the air outside be 70° the air within will be 70° ?—Ye 
it must be so. Bo 
154, If the temperature to which your pictures in summer wel 
exposed be over 65° would you consider it bad for the pictures ?—TI shoul 
I have no hesitation in saying so; that is my impression, It wow 
affect some pictures more than others, according to the mode or materi 
in which they were painted. . ia 
155. You have noticed various causes of deterioration, and our objet 
is to enable ourselves to meet defects, if such exist. You say the quantil) 
of heat is too great. Does any means of meeting this cause of « 


terioration occur to you? Would you always insist upon the admissidl 
of hot air, if I may put that question first?—I should not insist on t 
introduction of hot air in the summer. aR 


156. To-day, for instance ?—I should think there ought to be warm alt 
But you see it was in May or June 1863, before I made those obsert® 
tions, when I found that certainly there was an admission of hot air, a0" 
that of course could not be said to be winter. If you asked 
whether I could suggest any remedy, or anything to assist 
protection of pictures exposed to the entrance of hot air at their ba¢ 
in that particular manner—though it is a suggestion I should make with 


- 
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bmission, and likewise with reference to those who have really had the Si M. W. - 
anipulation of pictures before them—lI should, I think, myself, if it were Ridley. | 
utiously done and in a proper manner, have preferred protecting the back LoMtasentnead Pe | | 
the picture, that is, the canvas by paper, provided it were tightly put on oe =) mee 
id attached to the canvas by some unobjectionable material as a oe mii 4 
Strengthener to the canvas and as likely to prevent it from contraction. ~ ih 
f throw this out as a suggestion, it requires a more advanced practical . 
Opinion than mine. But I do object to the shrinking of the canvas, which 
ink ensues as I have already illustrated. 
57. You did observe the thermometers, I think, to some extent, and 
ufound them pretty constant, did you not ?—Yes, pretty regular. 
__ 168. Then, as regards the thermometers, the pictures would not seem to 
' have undergone any of those great changes of temperature that you would 
ider prejudicial ?—No, they have not, in a general way. But as I 
oted in 1863, there was this sudden violent blast from the north came in, 
Hd in a moment it was I don’t know what. 
499. Do you mean cold ?—Yes, cold. It came in with a roar from 
eMorth end. ‘The thermometer stood at 65°, and then this door was 
ened at the time I was there and in came the rush, 
. On a day in June—what was the date ?—We can easily get the 
outer temperature on that particular day. [It transpired afterwards that 
the register of temperature outside the building was not taken at this Ad 
iod. rn 
16 a You made an observation just now—a very just and important 
@, I think, and we have noticed the fact ourselves—that two pictures may 
xposed to the same circumstances and conditions, and one remain in a 
30d condition and the other become deteriorated. This depends upon the 
vehiele or pigments with which the pictures are painted, Do you know 
the Vehicles or mediums used by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilkie, and Hilton, 
he effect of them ?—Sir Joshua, I believe, did not know himself, for 
alette was generally set for him by aman who knew what his master’s 
as and his fancy at the moment, and according to the humour in 
ueh his master was so he prepared his palette, and therefore he suited 
His Master’s palette in more senses than one. We know that certain 
milters have painted with certain vehicles at one time and with. other a 
‘vehicles at another time. Wilkie painted some of his earlier pictures in oe 
_ purer and better material than some of those of a later date, when he went Bas. | 
fo Spain and then took up more of the bituminous colours, which 
ainly have not answered a good purpose and which are dangerous, It 
@Mstanced in that very picture that I quoted of William IV. in the 
Heian Gallery at Oxford, where the sun coming in and pouring upon 
he material, which is in itself under such a form more liable to give way 
vith heat, has destroyed it ; it is gone, as the man said. There are two 
other pictures in the room, farther removed from the one the sun has acted 
powerfully upon, which are not so much injured. Iam sure thesun acts 
ay powerfully indeed upon pictures painted in that sort of material. I 
very clear upon the subject of the vehicle of the other picture of the 
ghland Drovers, which I remarked upon in 1863, and I looked at it 
carefully, I may remark that that picture within that period, as I 
e shown, and given evidence of some portions of it not being painted 
a pure vehicle—because I observe that to the right of this picture 
specially there is that fissure, that opening, that gaping in the surface 
“More than there was in 1863. In 1868 the portion of that picture that was “< 
i the most uncomfortable state to me, was The body of the centre figure— 
Namely, that of the Highland Drover. Since that period that picture has 
deen glazed. I looked for that picture last year, but think it was out of 
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the gallery at the moment, and this was at the period when the eartoons 
were being placed here ; and on asking for the picture, not finding it, 
the keeper said, “ Why, sir, there are several pictures not exactly in their 
« ysual place at this moment, in consequence of the placing of the car- 
“ toons.” Though I did not see the Highland Drover last year T have seen 
it this, and it has been glazed, through the glass I can see that the darker 
portions give the same indications as were given by the figure m the centre, 
according to my note in 1863; and I equally see that the left of the picture, | 


which in my catalogue is marked perfectly pure, is perfectly pure now, ~ 
es me there is a larger portion of that 


But so far as my recollection serv 


x 
Wh 


‘cture affected than there was in 1863. When it was glazed I do not’ ~ 
know, but the alteration might have taken place before the glass was put 
I do not advance the proposition that the glass has accelerated e 


on, 
deterioration of those portions of the surface which are in dark colour on ~ 


the right hand of the picture. 


162. Sir Matthew, do you know the nature of the vehicle called ~ 
megylp ?—I am no great chemist, and I do not think I can go into this ~ 
question. It is one of the pigments which sometimes when combined with — 
others is very objectionable. Fs 

163. Have you paid any attention to asphaltum ?—I have paid no more — 
attention to asphaltum than this, I know it is a bituminous preparation, 
and I have observed in pictures which are my own which are painted in 
asphalte that they require greater watching and more careful treatment, ~ 


both as regards heat and chill, than any other pictures I have. 


164. They do not bear changes of temperature so well, then ?—No, and . 
you will find, for you have a picture now by the late Thompson of Dud — 
dingstone—I forget the title of it—that picture is one which if it were mine 


I should be rather jealous of, If that picture has not a very favourable ~ 


chance I do not think it will have a very long life. But I have seen other 
pictures of Thompson’s that I think rather more critical still ; and I possess — 
one myself painted in asphalte, and I have paid great observance to it; it~ 


is a very large picture. 


165. Have you any knowledge of the behaviour of this asphalte under 4 


varnish ? When a picture painted in asphalte has to be re-varnished— 
have you any knowledge of the effect of the varnish upon the picture if 
—I have only this experience, I have seen it tried upon pictures painted ~ 


in that vehicle, and I do not think they do stand eventually, as a rule. ~ 


I think not. I know pictures now, painted by Francis Danby, that are” 


liable to that suspicion. I may observe, whilst upon this subject, that 


there is a picture by him now, a fine work, and one upon which I should — 
set great value if it were mine, and that is a Norwegian scene, which 1~ 
think has been here since 1863. I have no note, I believe, in my original — 


catalogue upon that picture, but I notice that a change has come over it.” 
You will find, on looking at the left-hand side of it, a streak like a” 
lightning streak as it were falling on the rocks, On looking at it the) 
other day I thought it seemed like a desiccation of the paint. I think it 
is painted on panel. I have a large picture by Danby myself, in the 
country. It is in a tolerable condition, still I do not think it is to be 
trusted. I do not think any picture painted in asphalte is to be trusted 
in alterations of temperature, or where a powerful light breaks upon it. = 


166. I find appended to your remarks, which are stated here in italics, Fi 


the remarks of Sir Charles Eastlake?—I think he examined them previous — 
to their coming here—those in the Sheepshanks collection prior to their 
coming here. ) 
167. (Mr. Redgrave.) Allow me to set you right ; when the Vernon 


pictures were brought here, there were many of them in an injured state, 
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nd as it might have been said afterwards that they were injured by our 
temperature, and that any change which might take place was conse- 
quent on bringing them here, they were examined very carefully im- 
nediately on their arrival by Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Robinson, and 
myself. We went over them picture by picture, registered the faults, 
and although many of them now are cracked, still I think it will be 
‘found that these cracks were there when they came. | 
168. (Mr. Redgrave.) You recollect the Drovers at Marlborough 
House ?—I do. 
169. I think I must ask you to reconsider that ?—I think it was there. 
170. Do you recollect the other pictures as being at Marlborough 
~ House ?—Off-hand I thought it had been at Marlborough House. I 
_ may be mistaken. I am open to be corrected. . 
— 171. I think you said, Sir Matthew, the pictures belonging to Mr. 
Vernon and Mr. Sheepshanks were in a different condition trom what 
they are now ; did I understand you so ?—Certainly ; those I recollect 
as being at Marlborough House were in my estimation in a better con- 
dition than when I saw them here ; but which really are the Vernon and 
which the Sheepshanks, as distinguishing between the two, I do not 
pretend to say. I do not know that I ever knew which were Mr, 
rnon’s.and which were Mr. Sheepshanks’ at Marlborough House, any 
> than I do here. If I looked at them here and went home I should 
et who the picture belonged to originally, but not the picture itself. 
- 172. But generally you think the pictures in the Sheepshanks Col- 
lection were there as well as the others. Of course our only object is 
a scertain the best way in which the pictures may be preserved, 
d.we shall be indebted to you and to anyone else who will enable 
by their information to ensure this desirable result. But the 
sepshanks were never at Marlborough House; they came direct 
-Mr. Sheepshanks’ house here; and those pictures were photo- 
hed ; the photographs were submitted to him as showing the state of 
s pictures when they came here. He was aware of that paragraph 
sh you have marked about the landscape before you, as regards the 
Mdition of the picture when it came here, and sanctioned its being 
lished. It never was at Marlborough House. 
173. (The Chairman.) Sir Matthew saw these pictures before they 
» here; and his remarks chiefly refer to the changes in the High- 
id Drover which have occurred here. Had you, Sir Matthew, 
n the Sheepshanks Collection previous to its coming here ?—Oh 
s, sir, I must have seen the pictures. None of them were new to me 
not one, or very few at least—yes, there were some. 
174. This photograph of a painting is very much injured, is it not ? 
he same handed to witness. |—According to this photograph there 
a good deal that is unhealthy, that is clearly unhealthy. It is “‘ The 
fusal.” 
175. If it were ina private house, say, in your own gallery, do you 
nk you would feel that was in an unsound state, that it was dangerous 
Or a picture to be in that state ?—I should say it would be a dangerous 
tate for a picture to.be in any where. 
176. Whence is that picture derived, Mr. Redgrave ?— 
(Mr. Redgrave.) That isa picture by Wilkie, from the Sheepshanks’ 
“ollection. That is the state in which it came from Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
fallery. It was originally painted in the same way as the “ Letter of 
Introduction,” a gray picture. It was sold by Wilkie, and afterwards 
repurchased. As he was dissatisfied with it, he went over it again, with 
 asphaltum “painting into it,” and that is the cause of the disruption 
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*Mr. Mulready was appointed to 
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give advice as to the pictures of Mr. 
Sheepshanks, and knew the whole process, as he has told me repeatedly, 


He sat for the figure of Duncan Gray. [Another photograph was her 
handed to Sir Matthew Ridley, who said :-— 

“That picture was in a bad condition when the 
there is no doubt of it.” 


(Mr. Redgrave.) That shows the state in which it was when it cam 
here. . . 

177. (The Chairman.) If these represent the state of the picture 
when they came to this place it is a proof that this particular class o 
pictures, even in private collections, is liable to these injuries ?~ 
Pictures painted in asphalte are subject to damage of this sort. I haw 

SS stint ull pictires painted in tas ephtcew we to ted. Y 
said tha pictures painted in these vehicles are to be suspected. Yo 
have one or two others here likewise. In answer to your question as 
whether a picture painted in asphalte and varnished afterwards woul! 
stand, I think I may say this, I think it would not stand. I have see! 
instances myself in which it has failed, and Mr. Redgrave has cor 
roborated this. There is a picture, No, 366, I think by Etty, which ! 
noted as bad and in course of destruction. I see attention has been paid 
to it, 1 daresay judiciously, to improve it. There are ae on 
that I have marked here that were not marked in my catalogue of 1863. 
Here is “The Dangerous Playmate,” a female figure sitting in the open 
air, by Etty, that was not marked by me in 1863, but I marked it the 

day, in 1866, as in a curious state. 
re. “Then you think it is in a worse state now than it was in 1863! 
—Well, I made no mark in 1863, therefore I cannot draw any compara- 
tive conclusion, you see. But here is one, 361, “Study fora Head o! 
Christ,” by Etty, and my remark in 1863 was simply “very evident, ] 
observe now that the head, for the time being, at all events, is clearly te 
be seen, but the whole of the rest of the margin of the picture ees te 
me to be galloping away, like many others. Idaresay the head has been 

ded to. and rightly attended to. : 

Sting (Mr. Ratsragh I may say I have nothing to do with the 
re a ey  Ridle ) It is not for me to know that. 

bet ie piggies t referring to persons at all. Mr, 

180. (Lhe Chairman.) Ahi 2: mS to the remarks of Sir Matthew 
Redgrave, haye you given your atten ven Fa the aural: ag 9 
Ridley, that there are certain pictures “kad ith Gaede 
Are those pictures one and all such as have been wo 
or megylp ? 5 ‘lures are from megylp and 

(Mr. ide aa BE as Wiiosie bk erp ct stop asphaltum from 

tum. now orn : ’s pictures hun 
giving woy. ‘The National Gallery ba ie on ita 

i its walls, and twice it had to ad : shether 
Sea Eh, asphaltum in the most favourable position you ’es ye 
Pe or anywhere else, it will always abel a Sor Majesty’s palace 

ay it, I have the same difficulty with the picene ?. bea Shcopsbanks 
say . they will. In the pictures I have gene's think ‘the (plotore Sit 
Collection ap meer “of uf Baliby, is han painted with oe ad 
tthew Ridley sp ie PAL ; is - dangerous vehicle, 
ve megylp, but with gold size, and that is cape Jane * methods By 
What Tovish to impress upon you 1s, that ther : “ ee hot our temperature 
ictures going. s mi tae 
wach wee pa ree ee Sir Matthew has pictures in his own 
or any temperatu'r. l he will find them going. ecessaril 
inted in asphaltum, ily go, but they don y 
gallery Be Ridle ) They do not necessarlly £9, 
~ (Sir M, W. hiatey- 


photograph was taken, 


ee 
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re them they will go. dbase Re 
' 5 y Mr Redgrave.) Do you think, Sit Matthew—— 


‘<ayssion with Mr. 
Ash to enter upon a dise j it 
, * Pidley.) [donot wis . +... J quite adml 
. oa om “ i au not want to fence with the question ; 4 4 

tedgrave, an ) 


a 


PN of your house 1n 

teeton of the Chairman. Do you think, m the ptaree aed sol VOR 

ro riton Gardens, that the temperature 18 5 ontas Nix like it; nega 
‘ ‘ing point when you are not there ?—No, nothing © 


as tree: 


ow. 


, d. 
183. But nearly ?—Nothing like a ay Paes are 1 eT ne 

184, Have vou any asphaltum ee or Ww 
camual « ‘roly without injury 7 ha J , , aac 
: <2 ‘Without any indication of injury whatever ?—No indication of 
186 "waitin ceive me the names of the artists ?—One is by Saad 
Dan! . the old mat. It is in the country, I am sorry to say. ah ah 
had it lour in London, but a year or two years sInce I Fe Tce 
the country, where it originally was. The other picture a: ae ae 
in asphalte, which is decidedly painted in asphaste, 1s a very “er an 
seape painted by the late Dr. Thompson of Duddingstone. ait 
magnificent picture, and though showing to a certain extent 8 ‘eu 
fecures, L have no hesitation in thinking that where it hangs it WU 
last. It seems to have a tolerably retentive surface upon it now. It is 
favourably situated; it is not hung above the fire, but at the end of a 
Ainine-room. It is in very fine keeping, and I firmly believe it will 
eo remai. 

187. Have you had it varnished of late ?—I do not think varnish has 
touched it for at least eight or ten years. 

188, (The Charman.) You refer here to the report of the Commission 
on the lighting of picture galleries by gas, and you say it is not conclusive 
to your mind 7—It was not, but I have not looked at it since. 

i189. Could you now sum up in a general way the recommendations 
you would give to us for our guidance, with regard to a better state of 
things here. First of all would you lower the heat ?—I should lower 
the continuous heat, and I would not admit it as it is admitted. I have 
never professed—excuse me for saying—to be a picture doctor, but I have 
bought a good many pictures, and I have a good many of both the old 
and modern schools, and frequently add to them, and I know how I 
have treated them both in London and the country. I should like a 
make an extension of a remark I made at the early part of this sitting 
that with a view to protecting the pictures in the event of severe weather 
in winter, I was in the habit, a certain number of years ago, in the 
autumn of the year, of covering the whole of my pictures—unless there 
chanced to be one quite fresh from the easel—with a sort of semi-trans- 
parent lino which admitted the atmosphere, and I thought would arrest 


any chill and prevent it from lodging upon them. I did this for some 


years, and on the whole I found it rather objectionable. It was done 
partly to protect the pictures and partly the frames, the latter of course 
veing of the least value. But I found that the rawness of the atmos 


“phere of any London fog and nastiness. ) 
eae US Gil) dg ss, if they were not very a i 
to the firing, adhered to this, and obstr : Mia i 8. 


ucted the passage of ai 

‘ete rn eects eas passage of air and the 

a a of . the pictures. And I discovered this likewise, and here 

; aoa. re, be allowed to say a word upon the matter of varnish 
vere “het under these circumstances no old master’s pictures 
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and no picture that I had in my possession that had come origi 

from Italy in a good state, stood. I investigated the circumstances, and 
I found that the covering in front of the pictures, covering them as | 
had done, acted prejudicially upon the varnish if it contained within it 


_ anything whatever of an animal character, such as isinglass, or any of 


those things that are used. In coming back to London I had every 
picture that came to me with Roman varnish upon it put into a person’s 
hands to remove it altogether, and since they have not stirred. The 
varnishing of pictures is a nice and fine point. I need not say that in 
the main it is very difficult to get the real mastic at this moment, and 
it has been more difficult to get within the last few years, From in- 
formation I have received from people engaged in a large way of trade 


as decorators and painters, not in London, and people who have been 


artists, I have reason to believe that since about the period of the 


-mcedion coming on to the vine something of an unfavourable nature 


affected the trees, and the island of Cyprus, from which I believe the 
best mastic is brought into this country, is unable to send the same 


quantity as formerly. I was told six weeks or two months ago that so 


much is this so, that a firm of large owners of pure mastic had been 
invited to sell their stock ata profit which I am told would have paid 


_ them 100 per cent. upon the old price, but they declined to do so. 


190. With regard to the warming of the galleries, would you have 
them warmed in the middle of the floor ?— Yes, certainly. 
191. Have you paid attention to the comparative merits of warming 
with open fireplaces and with hot-water pipes ?—I have been in houses 
where they have hot-water pipes and where they have open fireplaces. 
In a house that is well constructed I should always prefer the warmth 
from the fireplace for pictures. I think, sir, you put a question to me 
just now which was not altogether answered, as to anything I might 


-tecommend. I may observe that IT am informed, and I am glad to hear 


it, for my impression was otherwise, that your gas has never been ats 
lower height within the building than it now is. J am glad of it, because 
it is unquestionably within my knowledge and under my observation, 
that in a gallery in which pictures are hung, where gas 18 frequently 
used, and that at no great height, the sulphur and impure particles from 
the gas deposit themselves on the face of the pictures, and it is marked 
by a nasty ugly blue line, and is as clearly indicated by & line right 
across the body of the picture as is the line of the malaria indicated in 
countries where it prevails, in South Italy especially, where you know 
the limit of its extent and range destroying vegetation and being a 
judicial to health. Above that line you will find it more healthy, eo 

certain plants will grow and flourish. JI only mention that to ~ 7 
the sulphur will attach itself to pictures 1 galleries frequently it wi 


e192 When the gas is low 2—_Yes; that which is given off settles on 


7 itive 1 tion. 
‘etures, and that T am positive 18 destruc iy 
a You are aware, Sir Matthew, of the commission of 1859, com 


i ly at 
7 Faraday. and others ; they reported unanimous 
aes ‘ tem of lighting here pursued no sue 


sulphur escaped in the callery oI read that evidence. (See Appendiz 
Se Ban may I ask you whether, as regards this particular point, 
the diffusion of sulphur in the gallery, you id so beue* mee 
that the gentlemen were wrong who made tha “gant the 8 


; ; t 
understand your question. They did not repor 1 think they Tepe 


upon the condition and state of the pictures in the National y 


oe 

| aan 
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‘Report handed to witness: ] Yes, I see they did refer here to . Sir ley ie % 
Bhoopahen a, Bit Matthew, if I understood you right, here i He 10 Mareh 1866, _ 


; injuri low !— 
he lights are not injuriously low 
aga There are not many of the pictures hung very 


What there is bad that eer its aA, ot . 
a: 5 

ink creat extent and in all probability carried 0 

npn aratively few pictures, if T recollect right, 

he gas deposit would reach them. I 


impressions are 
juriously low. 


are not in 
are rather low. 


high, they 
the gaa is, I 
the top. But there are comp 
hung at that height at which t 


ras in there. 
looked to that when I was in re 
196. You referred to that as a point on which you would like to m 


one remarks; is there anything else you would like to say: Sir ee 
"There is nothing here that I particularly desire to observe. y 
emark that I am aware that the use of asphaltum is not so common, 

east I have reason to think nof, amongst our artists as 1t was some 
[do not think it is necessary for me to touch upon the 
and that sort of thing. But I think that the 


ears ago. 
vimixture of colours, 


ery great advantage. The glass at the top I observe is rendered to a 
ertain extent opaque, and that is absolutely essential where pictures 
re hung. 
197. Are you not aware that there are blinds here, Sir Matthew ? 
198, (Mr. Redgrave.) In the Sheepshanks Gallery, to which reference 
sae been made, there is an outer glass and an inner ground-glass, and 
between the two there is a blind which draws across to prevent the sun’s 
ays coming in. In the other gallery we generally cover the whole 
urface with canvas immediately the light weather comes in. 
(Sir Matthew Ridley.) I was asked if there was anything I could 
ecommend. Now I do not consider myself in a position to recommend 
wnything in the face of professional men. I came here simply as an 
umateur, | would not even call myself a connoisseur ; but I did suggest 
o Mr, Lowe in 1868, with great respect, I having in a certain limited 
mse joined issue with him upon the condition of works of art here, 
hat I should have an opinion, out of courtesy as it were, apart altogether 
ee ener ee of course I have, as everybody else has, 
~ y Pos : oa for the yang of men of science or chemists— 
y, Dr. Playfair, and others—I share that fully with everybody ; 
vat | say in a matter of this sort reference is to be had to your ractical 
nen, through whose hands have passed, and through whose bande c 
tantly are passing, pictures of all schools and all dates, ancient ond 
nodern. And I think it would be highly desirable—I make: it only a 
ae some person of much greater knowledge oxpnnaie 
practical acquaintance with canvas and paint than I am hould be 
nvited to * to this Commission information upon the sigeue “My 
wn remarks, be it observed, that I have made now. o 
ias been made in either of these catalogues eith “4 ; ors remark that 
re entirely my own. No professi 3 er in 1863 or this year, 
ne, or looked at the Mined aan eric a ie 
hat I have advanced. I have an an anc’ + alone am answerable for 
pinion of a practical man was had j Staaten seen Mund that 16 she 
“ts : it would be given not j invidi 
ay, but would be gladly cliven because Ne = sc invidious 
meible interest in the well-being of th verte 5 have the greatest 
nd those men who constant] hay , ac pictures as @ national matter; 
y have modern artists’ pictures through thot 


ands are those who w i 
would giv . “ 
pretend to. give much more information than I could 


199. Do you thi 
: ' link we should cet . 
Reese | an unanim pini 
en ?—I would not have many of them There CDinion Ergm. tese 


octors as there are doctors for the human body are as many picture 


ae of the blinds which are attended to in the National Gallery is a- 
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200. (Mr. Redgrave.) Is it not desirable to ask whom Sir Matthew 


names, the Commission would receive their evidence with great 


* 


~ erossing the water, and the tree to the left of the picture is wider in 
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would recommend, because I should be gl i inion j 

» be glad of his opinio 
respect ?—I could recommend you a man that I think is dhctousti 
competent, and who I believe would conscientiously give you an opinio ; 
but he has never been with me to the gallery. “¢ 


201. (Mr. Redgrave.) I think we should be very happy to h 
man’s views ; I do not know whether the Cobiniiaaiin ni like Sa 
him before them. Allow me to say that I shall be happy to learn from 
any persons whom ihe Commission think it desirable to call before 
them how I am to take more care of the pictures. [Iam speaking apart 
from the Commission. 5 


(Sir Matthew Ridley.) It is not for any person to put himself forward 
in that way. It is usual to apply to the Chairman io be called, but these 
men do not like to obtrude themselves. 


(Dr. Percy.) I think, if Sir Matthew would mention one or two 


pleasure. 


[ After some conversation Sir Matthew recommended Mr. William 
Cox, British Gallery of Art, 57, Pall Mall, as properly qualified to 
give evidence. | 

20274 Dr. Percy.) 1 should like to ask one or two questions in order 

to ascertain the effect of deterioration from cracking or otherwise, Do 
you think, Sir Matthew, any evidence more satisfactory could be 
obtained than that derived from photographs taken at distant intervals : 
—J admit that there must be great force in the evidence of photo- 
graphs ; but I would like to observe that with respect to that one par- 
ticular picture of the drover, that that picture has certainly since 1863, 
though now attended to and glazed, deteriorated in parts which did not 
show deterioration before, and I think the same thing has been going 
on with some other pictures in this gallery. I think it commenced 
when they came here. It has gone on in the case of one or two of 
Sir Augustus Callcott’s landscapes. In one there is a grey horse 


its gapes than it was. The same applies to J ones's pictures, the gapes 
+n which have been going on and going worse, in my opimion. 

203. I think you said there was some reason to believe, or that some 
| persons asserted, that it was not wise to place oil pictures under glace 
“_'There are two opinions about it, but upon that I would like to ob- 
serve, to show how oreat is the difference of opmion, I know an insianes 
of a picture that was painted last year, a portrait by an arte mani 
and it was ably painted, and to my astonishment just poze . etn 
on of the picture I found it covered with glass, and 4 sale, is 
d notions, for I have always learnt from those 
« of whom | have previously bought modern pictures igs a agen 

«¢ them when they were fresh and green from the easel, al qu 


is Yi t a picture with varnish 
that that is right, because if you coa ) 
i as given off its ‘oily particles, 16 will struggle and oe 
fist. But the artist who painted this portrait was regen the eal 
, i d it was glazed acco y: 

-. chould be immediately glazed, an _glaz ingl 
Hainereiote considered it was ont - Stooge plone 7 He: . 
but dry of course. 1is shows there 18 8) ence 
Pe Be ok it. i am not in favour of it myself if it can possibly 


pleti 
“ js against all my receive 


experience, 

ask you whether from your own €X] . 

~ have found any jury to result to pictures rene gia Sal 
Sahin heir being under glass ?—I do not know tha 

cht ibly be avoided. 


have, though I object to it if it can poss 
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y F : . é ’ os, 4 
.. +o whether you have observed specially any Sir M. WS ¥ 
205. Th stion 18 aah , e¢ iy. 2 
ant ‘ Mee ny picture in this collection 1m consequence, as ¥ Ridley Be, 
ec 


ve don A: : - an articular ent ee a 2, 
canoe of its immediate proximity to the water Peal Popes here, 10 March 1866. 
> . re. ‘ > . - . ‘ . 
ports or parts of pictures ?—lI ~ “ei — p re ca 
according to my impression, have wr <2 , the other, say more - a 

vr ‘6 in one part of the picture than cher, ; , 4 
206. And more in = ] .9 I thi k some have suffered in one ss ja 
in the lower part than in the upper f—4 thin a 


ortion and others 1D another ee shee 6M sscutnte RP . ; s | 

907, Will you mention any an ote Acugtists Callectt, which =e a 
There is a on ak ~ ge Ree! an bia of he picture, as it a 
alluded to just now, in Ww a meeted inl Tes wate portion af | 
now hangs, are a great deal more a & h FT of + 9 affected a ys 
that picture is not affected at all, but the leit han ; j oer 
vreat deal, and that hangs immediately above the pipes. sy Se 
~ 008. You were suggesting, sir, some time ago, that it meh be a te 
rable to apply some substance to the back of a painting, to +s Pict ’ et 
say : 1 think you suggested paper, or some material of that kind ; Ags eal 
vou ever made any experiments of that nature ?—I have never papers | 5 ae 
a picture myself in that way with that view, but I have seen such goo eS. 
effects arise from the lining of pictures with a second canvas, whether a 
painted by ancient or modern masters, that I should be disposed to 
think (with all submission to such practical people as you might call) 
that it might be done and defend the picture from the possibility of 
the shrinking and contracting of the canvas. If firmly placed on 1 
should think it might possibly answer, but I only give a qualified 
expression of opinion on the point. 

209, Which do you think most injurious to the canvas of a painting, 5: 
whieh causes the greatest contraction or expansion, temperature, that is ,. ae 
to say heat,—or moisture ?—Both in succeeding each other rapidly would ere 
wnquestionably materially affect the canvas. If canvas were to dry re 
up with heat, and then suddenly, by change of temperature, to become 
moistened, it would slacken or loosen, as it were. 

210, Would not it become tighter by moisture?—That would depend 
very much upon whether it was well wedged up. We often find pictures 
cockle, and are obliged to wedge them up. 

211. Yes, but the question is of the effect of moisture upon canvas?— 
If there isa lump upon a picture you have only to moisten the back 
and you recover the surface. 

212. ] think you said you had a picture by Danby which you thought 
had been painted with asphalte and varnished eight years ago ?—The 


picture I said was varnished eight or ten years ; ae 
rg UP ean g years ago was by Thompson - Ba 
' uddingstone, | 


213. Weill, it was a picture in which asphaltum was used entirely. aa 
Have you observed any deterioration in that picture since ?—There has ae 
been no deterioration in that picture since the varnish was put on | 

; , : : 

| ee (Mr. Hedgrave.) Are you sure, Sir Matthew, that it is painted 
with asphaltum, because it is a difficult thing to tell. I could not myself 


assert that the picture upstairs by T sa fai 
stairs by Thompson is pa i 
—I do not assert that it is. 5 P inted with asphaltum ? 


: I do kn : 
paint latterly in asphaltum, ow it was Thompson’s habit to 


215. (The Chairman.) Are rar * 4s 

. ‘ you aware that th i i 
rare hen painted cloth at the back ?—J i. ne ee bee os 
*hould think painted cloth might be a good thj . ; e 
“te san paper, and it very likely wont oe or not. It might be 

Aur. dhe grave.) They are all coy Hi ° 

them fro overed with painted cloth 

many damp or dust from behind. They are Oe an the 


— 


Sn 
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outside of the stretcher, leavin i : 
, g the thickness of the stretch 
the two canvases. I am speaking of the Sheepshanks memati, 


216. (The Chairman.) I think, Sir Matthew, we s 
tosum up. You objected to the heat, and now you Oak Te om 
doubts as to whether a collection of pictures would long bear th wh 
_ mission of the public at night in any such building as that at s - 

Kensington, in similar circumstances. What would be your sin 2 
recommendation—would it be the exclusion of the public or the steratie 
of the building ?—I do not desire the exclusion of the public but I 
think that some of these public institutions might be too much open I 
think that there is, as you will be aware, at night, to a certain exten 
a risk, it may be small, of explosions, which, thongh not frequent he 
when they arise, are very calamitous. I should say this, that if the 
gas In any national gallery was so placed as that it was possible for that 
which escaped from it to rest upon the surface of the pictures, that 
Mon might be sufficient tosay, “ You cannot go in at night, for we 
* cannot have the national property destroyed.” Ido not say that under 
ventilation you might not carry off all these impurities outside into the 
atmosphere, and I am very much disposed to think that so far here, the 
gas being so high, the sulphur does get away. It is so high that | 
do not think it is likely to coat the pictures, but at the same time the 
gas gives a very strong light, and there are one or two pictures which 
are very much cracked, one in which the head is all gone—by Hilton. 


217. From the gas ?—No, no, excuse me, it is in that condition, and 
I think its exposure so near the gas as it is now might be detrimental. 
It is very much fluxed. 

218. Would not what you call fluxing be rather due to the heat than 
the light of the gas ?—It would be due to the heat, but the sun’s heat 
fluxes these pictures ; a strong heat from gas will also do it. If you 
were to hang a picture over that mantelpiece with a candle near it, or 
even lamp with ashade, and have the light flickering up and down, in & 
certain period of time at either end of the picture you would find a smoky 
discoloration or drying going on which is not quite comfortable. 

219. What is your objection to the admission of the public at night, 
What is the objection. on which you lay the greatest stress?—I do not 
wish here to go into the question that I might entertain regarding the 
admission of the public night by night into the public galleries. If 
you mean that, that is a question T am not come here to answer. I can 
only answer it one way—lI should object to it if much dust and dirt 
and that sort of thing were accumulated by their entrance. 

220. I should never have raised the question had it not been stated 
here distinctly in one of your own paragraphs, “I entertain grave 
‘“ doubts whether any collection of pictures would long bear the admis- 
“ gion of the public at night in any such building as that now at South 


. . . 99 . * — 
«“ Kensington, under similar circumstances.” This gives the weight of 


your authority ?—My authority is not of great weight, but I confess 


that I thought then, and I still think, from having been here the ~_ 
evening, and on previous evenings, that there will arise a great de 


more dust and dirt by keeping them open in the evenings, and this 


must necessarily come down upon the surface of the pictures. In poit 


it wi S. ill touch the 
t it will smutch them. Ido not say anybody will t 
eee it is not that I am afraid of ; but the pictures will be bre 
clean, and will be at a disadvantage from being this state. At nig 


i .d deposit itself on the pictures. 
the dust must rise an Pp aw ial ae 


_ Do you think that that might be coun 
Seisidly woald get that dust on the glass instead of Se Eee va 
~ 999. So that that injury would be remedied ?—Assuming that y 
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j a Sas/5if . ; laze Sir M. W. ee Foy F 
I have not said that in my opinion it 18 desirable to g | Ridley. oe 


glaze. 
victures. ; en sae 
993, No, I know you have not said so, but you have ee pene: aT 10 March 1866. 

it ?—I gave a qualified opinion, and it was quale nate os —-——_———s——>} 
it up with my own practice, as regards my own, tor ae ee 
lazed, and that came into my possession glazed. a 


against 
annot back 
ymut one picture that is £ 


old master. ; a 
' 094. Suppose we assume for the sake of argument that glazing ao rant eds és #2 | 
ot of itself injure a picture in any way, then do you not think that glazing 
ould tend to counteract the evil arising from the deposition of smutch ee 
i dust ?—Glazing would unquestionably prevent the soot resting upon 27 
: You would simply have to 138 


> reaching the surface of the picture. 
wove the dust from the glass, and it would be removed from the, 


icture. < i 
295 1 trust we shall have no difficulty in coming to some practical case 
enelusion here. If a single individual walks through a picture gallery Cs 


» raises a certain amount of dust, and it is therefore a simple question of 3 eo 
umbers. If you diminish the number of course you diminish the dust. — —# 
‘ow, is it your opinion, taking things practically as they exist, that too 
sany people are admitted into these galleries at night ?—No, I do not .. | 
sy that too many are admitted. The numbers are very large. In my an 
pinion, certain of those pictures, except under very favourable cireum- 
tances, are not likely to last very many years; but I am not prepared to ; ae 


y that the admission of the public at night will really accelerate their fal 
lecay. 1 am of opinion, that no handling and no treatment will ever eg 
instate those pictures, under whatever circumstances the original 3 
lamage to them arose. I do not think their real duration will be See 


meh affected by the admission of the public at night. 

226. Then you have changed your opinion since the time when you 
xpressed “ grave doubts” as to the capability of the pictures to stand the 
dmiseion of the public at night ? What change did you wish made when 
you expressed those doubts ‘—My grave doubts were in part created by ; “aa 
he impression I had upon my mind of the gas being at a lower elevation ‘a 
than 1 see it is, and I no longer apprehend—certainly not to the same mE: 
extent on then apprehended—that the impurities of the gas will settle =e 
army a ey the pictures; therefore my opinion thereon is to that — “f 


RIN. 


Vornum, Esq. 


) March 1866, 


Rem te og 
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Ratpu N. Wornvum, Esq., Keeper and Secretary of the National 
: Gallery, examined. 

; 227. You have paid attention to the temperature in the South Key 
sington Museum ?—I find by this return [return examined—see 4 
pendi G. 4, p. 101] that the variation within 24 hours has been 
much as 26°, which is an enormous variation. (See foot note on p 101 
of Appendix.) 

_ 228. Have you considered the state of the rooms here in which th 
pictures are exhibited, with regard to lighting, heat, and ventilation 7 
I have repeatedly complaints of the wonderful cracking of the pictur 
at South Kensington, and am repeatedly asked “ What is the expla 
nation ?” One may beat about the bush for a long time and never hit the 
right thing, but I have always suggested that it must be chiefly the grew 
variation of temperature which takes place here. It was owing to this 
suggestion of mine that the return was made. I find in one case the 
variation was as much as 26° in 2-4 hours. There is as arule chiefly greater 
variation in the temperature here in one day than we have in Trafalgw 
Square in the whole year. The highest marking in summer and the 
lowest marking in winter at the National Gallery do not show a difference 
of more than 20°. The lowest reading I have ever observed there ha 
been 47°, and that has been in the room near the door. ‘The highest poini 
I have observed, but I would not be sure about this, is, I think, 68°. | 
have not entered that. I asked one of the inspectors what was the highes 


_ reading he had ever observed, and he said 67°. ‘That gives us, 


between the highest in summer and the lowest in winter, a difference of 
only 20° ; whereas the pictures here are liable to a variation in winter 
of 26°, and that takes place within 24 hours. 

299. What variation takes place in the National Gallery ; what is the 
maximum variation in the 24 hours ?—At night the thermometer stands 
a few degrees higher than it does in the day. We shut the windows # 
night and the doors are shut. In the day there is a slight draught, and it was 
‘nthe room near the door where I observed the lowest reading, 47°. With 
the windows and doors shut at night the thermometer rises 2° or 8°, 90 
that the variation between night and day can scarcely be appreciated, it 
remains about stationary. I have tried to find out what would be the 
average standing of the thermometer in the National Gallery during the 
winter, and it is about 55° ie 

230. Do you assert positively that there is a deterioration in the 
pictures at South Kensington ?—Some crack wonderfully fast. 

231. You observe great deterioration of certain pictures in a give 
time ?—1l observe that certain pictures go on cracking, but others do no! 

at all. 
aren Will you mention specifically the pictures that crack 1 
mean more especially Sir J oshua Reynolds’ “ Lord Heathfield,” | 
cracks of which I observe are much worse than they were a — - 
ago. ‘Then Wilkie’s pictures crack very much. However, ~ a D 
suppose this cracking is entirely owing to the change of temperature. : 
believe there are two causes, the material with which the picture 

i d the exposure that it is subject to. ‘These are the two cause® 
sane ae i Sir Edwin Landseer’s are expo 
Many mens pictures will stand. Sz oe aay 
believe, to the same changes and draughts, an Tae i wid ects 
cracked ; and there are a great many pictures “¢ t | eee ope 
not appear to be : mn Serer and yet have been J 

‘Ikie’s and Sir Joshua s. 
Pa as you noticed any asphaltum painted pictures that have no 


cracked ?—I should say there could not be such a thing; they must 


31 ee = Bae, 
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{they do not dry and you | BN. <a 

ecessity crack, because they never dry ; ae 1 pigeon! Wornum, Esq. 
eye ing varnis surface they must crack. CE eee 
2. 6 vou thin it . are re- pee : a 
soe t . ood ?—The two act together. Some pe ti asks them 3 3 a 
oer r erack, and if you give them a thing that wl Be 
; > a) es plas d } 7 Z 

ar o , on ae the cracking 15 accelerate - , - e 
"3 ? 1 a kept a uniform temperature the varnish would still we Ss 
orn I think any asphaltum or megylp picture, — Saal 


? 
wn to erack, would it not’ -_ ) eo 
“ ‘¢ when you will, will be sure to erack a little in any room, 


hsp 


sieh - e * in , . a , . Vers sat 
oe » where it 18 and that 1s a strong argument against ever varnish £ Wer ok 
aAtiet . - | 2 
+haltarm-megylp pictures. ; é . vial es r 
ry Have you observed this eracking *—I have taken Mere m 
~« and repaired them entirely, but they are now going agaln. = 


believe they would go in Trafalgar Square, but not so rapidly. be: a 
237. Were any photographs taken ?—There were some time ago. as ics 
(Mr. Redgrave.) There were two photographs made for .Sir 
harlee Eastlake—one of Sir Joshua’s Holy Family, and the other from 

jamin West's Last Supper. Colonel Scott has compared the Holy : 
smily, and the going is so slight that he cannot perceive much change. eee 
298. (Colonel Scott.) There is very little change. In one place 1t a 
ems to have gone the other way. One crack is decidedly shortened. 
should say there was no increase that could be seen. by anyone who 


id not actually compare and measure the photograph with the picture. “3% =a t 
(Mr. Wornum.) I think you can soon tell, old cracks are dirty, and | z 

ew ones clean. I refer particularly to the right sleeve of the coat. _ > 
239. The Hilton failed in Marlborough House—did it not, the Sabrina?’ == = 
Yes, it ran down. as es -% 
240, And the Swan-necked Lady ?—That was cracked in Marlborough ae 

otal me 
241. You cannot imagine any condition in which you can place that seme 


veture that would make it safe ’—No ; it does not depend entirely upon = 
entilation, that is certain, Landseer’s do not crack, and Wright's of \ on 
lerby do not crack, 4 2 | 


242. How is the National Gallery warmed ?—By water, and we keep a 
ip the fires all night. The pipes run in recesses in the flooring the same PS ae 


as here; but here you have also pipes just under the pictures, and that . oH Nal 7 
is oars ~ place you could possibly put them in. ar 
«to, il ~erar ; . - ° . ° 
vyF ont er nat weocan noes need do you | 
smperature ’—Certainly, and by havin i ath pean psec bese i 
he air into the galleries by smaller a ; 3 Gensio rales 
ne gall ; apertures than you do. The gallery Rf 
ere is sometimes like a tubular bridge ; there is a perfect torrent of air | “et 3 
cee A and that must chill the pictures more than gentle ven- 
244. What might feel cool to you need not affect the pictures, need it ? 
“It is the rapidity of the current acting upon the pictures. An inst ee Re 
; this has happened lately at Trafalgar Square. We latel =e os =? 
OS1mo Rosselli which was hanging at the end of tite alle y pi aeatie a 
wt ener it, and I put it in the hall. There is aleiies 8 odie ales : 
et — _ re, and that picture has chilled enormously, because exposed roe 
ary often ; OF air, A lesser current of air would chill less, I beli . re. 
y olen in the galleries here there is a rapid current of air riichlng Sas 


rough. 
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by one’s personal feelin ?__'T asured by a ther 
comes cs a | personal feeling ?—The chill is seen by e i es ae Ses 
} 'he suriace of the pictures which shusie yesignht. bloom 
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R. N. | . 246. TT t/ j 1 : . 
| Wernien, Beg: You There is something deposited on the surface of the picture 7. 


ae ee 


; it depends upon the i 
aw 247. What I its to Peres pa aes trae 
10 March 1866, i jal certain is the cause of that; is it am 
Ca chanical motion of the air, or the temperature ?—I think it aver heme 
motion and the temperature together, but I cannot say positivel rele 
248, Do you think it is not damp ?—TI think it is not Me's The 
ed ae : mentioned be an excessive case. 
. Is the temperature of the passage where this picture was 
.. than that of the room above ?—No, scahibtistied” 4 may be = 
250. The window at the end of the picture gallery here is never 
Led end ate ee ape yes; the window with the venetian 
251. Isita general opinion amongst artists, or at least gentlemen practi- 
gg : cally acquainted with pictures, that a current of air has this chilling effect‘ 
| s 7 | ‘— Anything likea draught has. They say, “ Never put your picture in s 
| 4 «« draught, because it will be sure to chill it.” That is a common belief 
| . among artists. 
252. I want to get at an idea of the physics of the thing; is it the 
} mechanical motion of the air which actually chills the surface, by 
i : ae : drawing a greater amount of moisture from it ? j 
. : io ‘. (Mr. Redgrave.) “ Chill” is a technical term. What we call chill ig 
a “i very much likeabloom. Itis something which arises from the varnish, 
that is unquestionable. 

253. (The Chairman.) It is a bluish tint, is it not ?—It is an infini- 
tesimally fine division of the varnish. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) I have seen it under all conditions in rooms where 
no motion of the air at all was taking place, but it is only on newly 
varnished pictures. 

954. (The Chairman, to Mr. Wornum.) Then your opinion is that 
this draught promotes what is called a “chill” ?—Yes, too much air 
causes chill. 

255. Then you think there is too much air here ?—Yes, I think there 
is. You let in too much at a time, the apertures are too large, your 
ventilation amounts to wind. We let in the air from below in the 
Italian room, at Trafalgar Square, but we have only six apertures about a 
foot square, and the fresh air comes into the troughs containing the hot 
pipes. Therefore it rises as warm air, but it does not rush at the people 
through a great window, as it did at the Great Exhibition building. aa 
objection made here is that the air is a great deal too hot, and that this 
hot air is too strong for us. In the National Gallery we haye no ehse: 
because our water generally stands at 180°, and it has to travel a . 
way and it is never very warm. What I call a high reading of the ther 


ris 62°. 
S aia on: Mr. Wornum, do you not think that the exclusion of wind 


. . , °.? may be 
uld also be attended with disadvantage ? Whatever impurities 1 
| maparted to the air by the people in the galleries, if these Loner 
not steadily removed they accumulate, and may affect the pigments. Ha 


ou found anything of the kind in the National Gallery 7—We uy s 
sweeten our galleries as much as we can, and we have plenty of air ; 


-~e orders that the windows shall be shut against the w™ 
Be cir allowed to come in on the other side, on purpose be aves 
current of air. The old rooms open entirely round nado ide: 
not give any supply of air from below except that whic Shoe be 
the doorways when open, or through the small apertures 


i hich are only six. ee) ; 
O87. ‘Do you remember in 1859 a specimen of aaeins being exposed 
in the ‘National Gallery ?—Quite well, I hung 1t up myself, 
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2 R.N. 
about the result ?—I never knew any een ite 


258, Do you know paar ge e whether it was 


og of the result ; { could not tell with my own ¢y 


ama There i a very strong statement here made with great aa 

ion by the Commissioners of 1859, who went very ah into we 7 ue : ‘ 

1 which bears very strongly upon this point of vent ation. . oe 

t they exposed two specimens of painting, one in a commo rer 
the other in the National Gallery, and when those two specl 

» presented to them, that exposed in the National Gallery was more 
ited in the privy ?—I can 


» and more injured than that exhib 
lain that —in the privy there was no doubt a thorough draught 
Ling up from the back, and very likely the place was but little used, 


hat in point of fact the air was pure and good. ‘The privy was 2 
e country, and the air may not have been foul at all, The speci- Ae 
in the gallery was hung in a bad place ; we have a dark vestibule 
een two large rooms, and the vestibule has two doorways, and the 
ent of air passes from one doorway directly to the other. The two 
seea on each side of the doorway are not of course s0 well venti- 
1 and are besides dark, and this is where the specimen was exposed. 
4 wot think of what the consequence would be of putting it there, 
it was too bright to allow of its being hung near a picture. 
0. How far do you think the blackening described here by foul air 
ld be due to absence of light ?—This vestibule is not light at all, 
use there is no window near it. There is a little circular painted 
e of glass over the door, but there is not much other light there. 
61. Then this white lead specimen was exposed in a dark place ?-— 
ertainly was in a dark place, and a place that was not properly 
ilated. 
62. At all events, we may infer from this experiment, Mr. Wornum, 
want of ventilation may produce more evil effects than draught ?— 
|, I don’t know about that. I suppose a want of ventilation pro- 
m evil effects. 
~ Do you object to the position of the heat pipes?—lI think they are 
ve Worst place they can be in. 
64. Is there anything else that strikes you as being desirable to be 
rye in the warming or ventilation of the galleries ? — No, I 
nt tes fey eye 
potto fe my at the fresh air should be let in through 
+S. You would also “id lon ape ad tery COnDEY. 
osphere between day and night Corian zs * Veh constant 
— ; you should avoid sudden changes of tempenene? Neat 
». ) : . . , 
(Capt. Donnelly.) I think you said the maximum and minimum 


“Tature at the Nati x 5 
worn é National Gallery were 67° and 47° ?—That is what I 


10 March 1866, 


~ 


a Deve it not rise above 67° in summer ?—No, I have looked 
=f mag the top is all open, but no sun comes in Our r y 
| oe) . ee fag: are always about 10° or 20° below’ ts 
rature of Trafalgar Square, We k wird the 
eee ar . e keep the blinds do 
7 thy arg shorei is & great current of air in all the sdciee a 
Rong pe . 4 a} ey = When the air comes in it is sole i 
shine. y i i 
erecta . Trafalgar Sanit 2 noticed it 20° and 25° lower ad 
2. (The Chai ie orl 
woh, Hi ‘ey dopa That might be the case perhaps at the 
sirie thd Ww eather, but after a long continuance of hot hee 
* not a whit warmer than the air out of the da Aube is 
— W hat 


t makes the therm 2 x 
aioe ometer risé to 94° and much higher in the sun ? 


Cc 


RN 
ornum, Esq. 


—<$— 
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269. That is the direct action of the sun u 


the action of the air; shade your thermotneter and you will get the 
temperature of the air. The summer temperature of the air is usually 
considered to be about 67° in the shade; but if you allow it to come 
into your rooms in the National Gallery at 75° or 76°, as it is sometimes 
I do not see how it falls to 67°?——The air cools by not being exposed 
to the rays of the ‘sun. Some interiors are comparatively cold in th 
summer. 


pon the thermometer, jo; 


270. The sun heats the earth, and the air is heated by its contes 

gl y 
with the earth. This ait enters your galleries—You think a ther 
mometer in the shade outside ought to indicate exactly what it } 
inside ? 

271. Unless the cold of the walls inside chills it—I am certain ow 
thermometer in the gallery has never stood on the same level as We 
thermometer outside in Trafalgar Square. It is constantly 20° lowe 
inside than out, and I should be astonished if it were not so. Thee 
inside cools in the night and has to be warmed again by the air fru 
outside. 

272. I should be rather astonished to find it 20° lower. Wher 
is the thermometer placed outside, is it against the window facing th 
north ?—No, in the shade facing the south. There is a little cover 
the thermometer, and it is in a glass tube. I will look particularly 
this next summer. : 

273. (Capt. Donnelly.) Is there a regular register of the ther 
mometers kept at different times ?—We have a great many thermomete 
but no register is kept. 5 

274. The minimum of 47° is not taken at night ?—That is about th 
middle of the day. Perhaps that same thermometer would be 62° 4 
night. 

O76. It registers higher at night ?—Yes, of course. To-day I — 
round and looked at the thermometers, the lowest was 52° anc 
highest 614°, and that will be about the usual thing. 62 is very ed 
IT should say. About 55° or 56° is generally about the avel age . ; : 
the thermometer throughout the winter ; and it is 10°, 12, o 
higher in the summer. I have seen it as high as 68°. is celal 

- 276. I should like to ask your mr eae = . h rr wp 
° g ; i j riass [— ; 
Geatent bd f é ig a ina Ruiat any il effects can arise, buta g 
utmost advantage. Aan a 
‘es that have been under g 
d onesmay. We have got pictures 9 ” 
for 35 years and iiie frames are still ina 9 do not a alae 
N arate: m ver wiped. : . 
0: ding, and the pictures are scarcely € ed 
- ae a ietures which are under glass go thi ee or four years “— : 
Bas; Ot ] ust be wiped every fortnig 
wiping, but pictures not under glass m 
three weeks. ing of pictures, especially ! 

277. Then you would recommend the ae “dirt does not come i 
large national galleries ?—Yes, certainly. e 7 fone T was Koaglet 
from the windows but from the people’s feet. r aa s there, but litt 
the National Gallery they used not to open Minty pocuitirilased on tl 

“ating panes, which let out so little dust that 1t a stile 
Lhe singel Bs trite we have taken this away and opened 13 large ven ; 
ictures, and si : ai 

thats ts comparatively little dust which TS ae prcst hwrhal wind 
Heanlati f the air the dust goes out at thes the peott 
Puke anndows are very large, and almost always fect, Sich ar 

vert I found that was the chief effect, S Aeeh 
are in the rooms. ; before. If we neglee 
dust, which was a terrible nuisance to us a t. and now we can * 
aise any frame for a day it was covered with dust, 
rv | 
them for a week. 
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ces of temperature 
* t for the great differences 1 
webe rodent ae You have a difference rupert pg: a 
alleged to x or not keeping the fires up during tne g A 
caused by the gas oF o carry off the effects of the gas. — 2 
ry at 12 and half-past 12 at night, an 


279. But you rep ew nigh The men are told to keep the fires 


ny registers day or night. a hae 
jcavliad ~ the thermometer, and they poke the fires or no p 


e thermometer at a proper height. 
230. Then we have no erent aoe 
ve observed the thing mysell. e Pt 

vein I tell them to try and keep the thermometers a 


Joohetad I ask you whether you consider 57° the best temperature, 


- hat ja beat 2—I think 67° an exceedingly good one, I should say 
Sw good one, 

‘282. Do ~ find the students like 57° ?—I should say their average 
as about 56°, it is sometimes higher, acne lower. I hear of very 
»w complaints, except from oecasional draughts. Te 

I er to an ehiether we in keeping it here at 60° are keeping 
00 high a temperature. 

( Chairman.) I think 60° is a moderate temperature. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) The students complain that at a lower temperature 
than 60° they are not warm enough. 

(Mr. Wornum.) Here is a little report given to me some time ago. 
It is the only one sent me, and is dated May 4th, 1861. In the Turner 
room the thermometer marked 59°, and in the Vernon room 79° ; so 
that there was a difference of 20° in two different rooms. The last 
thermometer was on frame 345. (With reference to this evidence, see 
oot note,” ) 

283. By whom was that taken ?— Mr. Paine. 

284. Were the two thermometers taken at about the same time in 
wo different rooms, or was one taken at one hour of the day and the 
ther at another ?—59° was taken at half-past 10, but he does not put 
he other time, it was during the day. 

255. Then you deprecate the sudden variation of temperature ?—I 
hould say the chief cause of mischief is the variation of temperature. 

286, Was the Wilkie that has lately been repaired varnished after- 
wards ?-—Yes, it was, and it is now, I think, cracking worse than ever. 


ce to appeal to ?—No, I 
lice look at the thermo- 
t 57°, and they 


information from me I think you must draw it out of me. I’ think it 
‘* Important to see that you do not keep the water over hot, and not 

cep the thermometer very high and never let it be very low, and also 
ry to keep the rooms sweet. We have a ground-glass roof and Jift-up 
the ground-glass frames, and then the windows in the roof are opened, 


a 


* Extract from ister i i and Turne : 
mapesiiedly, tn Seterlay, vay tm senate readings in Vernon and er rooms 
— oy pene of three rooms with thermometers in each—Vernon, at 11 
+ id Fa ae ne Turner, at 11 a.m, 65°, at 3 p.m. 68° to 64°. 
tee pe weg ree rooms with thermometers in each at 11 a.m. 63°, at 
Sidbeen tH. oad wot in Vernon and Turner rooms. 
peo pain ings) temperature of three rooms with thermometers in 
My om, at Ll a.m. 65°, at 3 p.m. 65° ; Turner, at 11 a.m. 65°, and at 3 


Maxi inti 
ume (top of paintings) temperature of three rooms 


each—Vernon, at 11 a.m. 65° with thermometers in 


» at3 p.m, 65°; Turner, at 11 a.m. 65°, at 3 pm. 


(Signed) § Grorcn Kine, 
02 


287. Is there anything else you would like to mention ?—If you want . 
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RN. i i | 
jie ited. but this room is not so well ventilated as the other rooms where the 


blinds are. ‘There are no blinds where the ground i 
) March 1866. 288. Is there any difference between the Psoad geo of the pict 
————_ in the two rooms ?—I have never noticed any cracking going ox i.e 
National Gallery. The pictures are, asa rule, allold. We have Tur - 
now, however, but they do not seem to crack—at least they pm 
particularly cracked. They were a little cracked when we had de 
but they do not seem to be changing, and I think that is because th 
temperature never changes to any extent. 

288a. But the Turners here I am informed are not cracked, 

(Mr Redgrave.) No, our present Turners are not cracked, 

(Mr. Wornum.) Our water is in rather large pipes, not small ones 
I do not know whether there is any advantage in that—whether you 
get as regular heat from a number of small pipes, as from a eral 
number of large ones, the small ones must lose their heat more rapidly 
and be more difficult to keep at a fixed temperature. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) We are rather going on the principle of putting 4 
large number of small pipes lately, I think. 

288 b. (The Chairman.) Do you cover the backs of the pictures Mr 
Wornum ?—Yes, all are covered with artist’s canvas primed. Eb 

tein c, And they are treated similarly here, are they not ?—-Yes, every: 
where, 


South Kensington Museum, 21st March, 1866. 
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pa ean very often I am sorry to say. I am so occupied that I have not been 
able to do that much. 

291. Then you are not aware of the conditions of temperature ané 
ventilation that exist in these galleries ?—I have not paid much atten: 
tion to that matter. I am more of a practical man. I can tell when ! 
have to subject a picture to any degree of heat how much heat it wil 
bear. I have attained that knowledge by long practice, but I have ne 
scientifically paid attention to the subject. ; . 

992, When you say you know what heat a picture will bear, you mea® 
I suppose, that you judge by your feelings ?—Simply by my fee : 
In cleaning pictures they sometimes have to be subjected to heat, but 
to the degree of heat they will bear I rely entirely upon practice. z 

293. Can you say whether the pictures In the galleries here 
getting worse ; are they deteriorating ; or, as far as you know, — : 
pretty constant in their condition ?—Well I should rather fancy 


has been accelerated lately. 


PRESENT : 
“i Proressor TYNDALL, F.R.S., in THE CHAIR. 
(a ie : Dr. PERCY. 
BPH | Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 
eal Lirut.-Cotonet Scorrt, R.E. 
* i) Caprain Donner, R.E. (Secretary). 
oh "ii Mr. C. Burrery examined. 
; & if . . . * 
ip i Mr. 289. Have you had long experience of the pictures in these galleries? 
S| C. Buttery. Not in these galleries, but I have in most of the galleries. 
IA 990. You have been through these galleries often no doubt ?—Noet 
i 
Hain 4 
aol i® 


es ee ee 


i)! PR PLAT Roe 
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- Mr. 
ted ?2—Yes, that they (© Buttery. 
on has been accelera for that, C. Buttery 


ive your reasons for what you have now 


s for what has taken place as for obviating 
ding to my humble opinion ; of course os 


That is, the deteriorati , ! 
Bh imelined to crack. I should like to give my reasons 
so a& to obviate it if possible. 

295. You would like to g 
tated 7—Not so much reason 
he deterioration in future, accor 
ri ssion. : 

he bowie ke you say you think the pictures 


On ” Kirst of , Mr. Butter 
296. First of all, then = late “she think they seem to me to have 


tate of cracking than they formerly did. 

297. You have observed them of late, have you not ?—Yes. : 

298. And it is on this observation that you found this opimion ?—Yes. 
299, How long is it since you noticed that tendency to crack which 
~~ did not show before ?—That I can hardly say ; perhaps two © 


ears, 
300, But you are pretty sure t 
vw that they did not exhibit some years ago r—Yes, 
at almost. 
301. Have you formed any opinion or idea in your own mind as to the 
vee of that—we are desirous of getting at the cause of these things 
vat we may if possible obviate them ?—I am very diffident about saying 
word about it, because I know if I had my career to go over again, 
vere is nobody who would better relish going through these galleries 
an I should, and anything I might say that would militate against their 
ring opened would be against my wish. Still I am inclined to say the 
sietures have eracked more latterly than formerly. I speak more — 
rtieularly of some pictures from the National Gallery to which I have 
sl most attention ; the others I could not undertake to say much 
bout, 
802. Have you formed any idea in your own mind as to the cause of 
?—~-Well, I should almost conclude that it was perhaps from heat, 
808. You spoke as a practical man of having something to suggest 
to the best means of obviating this injury to pictures ?—I suppose I 
ed not tell you that most pictures painted in England are painted with 
egy'p, oil, and varnish, and that sort of thing; and I think the heat 
ts into the colour and remains there latent until all at once the paint 
‘gins to melt. That is my opinion. 
S04. The heat gets into the colour ?—The heat that is passed from 
* or anything else gets deposited on the surface of the colour, and 
‘ns in the colour in a latent state, and then by degrees melt it 
d that is one reason of pictures cracking very much. At the a 
me I think they would crack almost without that. It is im “ ‘ble 
r — “ye to say wend pictures will crack and what will noi et oe 
» Leuppose megylp is a substance that cracks eve ) 
tow considerable ; ee en when you 
ms i, le care to avoid cracking ?—Do you mean in the painting 
406. After the picture is painted. Megyl 
linary heat to make j . s By’P does 
I could not say. melt conch s dogs dt. nerheracls I 
807. Nor how much heat it would 
“ ba neat may operate in this way. 
". Are many of the painti : ‘ 
hink the ror mode Uh oon net © painted in megylp ?—Well 
“Te are many pictures : P = 1s to use megylp as a vehicle 
me esi 8 painted in what I should technical i 
: ‘cientious principle, with scarce] onically call 
Y any medium of any 


ve been cracking more 
ot a little quicker on to the s 


here isa tendency to crack in them 
I feel certain of 


not require extra- 
private collections ? 


require ?—It is a fancy of aie 


iption. 
3089, 
And do they stand ?— Well, I think they stand best, 
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310. When you say no medium, you except oil?—No thinn; 
material is used ; just as the artist’s colours are prepared so he Will uy 
them, without any diluting medium; and the pictures painted in thi 
way I think stand best. 


311. You were going to suggest something about the best method d 
preventing this cracking ?—I have tried a picture with glass in fp» 
of a fire, being desirous to know how far and how long it would tak: 
for heat to transmit itself through the glass of the picture, so as to 
able to test it I put at the back of the picture a sheet of cream.\i 
paper (you know if you fold cream-laid paper you can do it with 
making a crack in it, but if it is heated at all the paper will ered 
directly), and after being an hour and a half behind the picture, th 
paper on being folded cracked, showing me that the heat had gone righ 
through, which was what I wanted to ascertain. Then, to let the he 
away, I think a current of air should pass between the picture and th 
glass. That would be a grand thing to do in my opinion. 

812. A current of cool air ?—Yes. When a picture is put into 
frame, the glass is put before it, and there is no draught between th 
picture and the glass; and, therefore, whatever heat is transmitie 
through the glass, remains. But when there is a place filled wit 
heated air, and an aperture is made admitting cold air, the cold wi 
rush in and displace the heat; and, therefore, instead of having th 
glass as it were hermetically sealed when in the frame, it should have 
about so much (¢lustrating) open for admitting the cool air, so thats 
current of air would constantly pass through. This would do away 
with any hot air remaining between the glass and the picture. 

313. Yes, but that would seem to do away with the very utility © 
the glass, for I suppose the use of the glass is to protect the painting 
from dust. Now this current of air you would introduce between the 
glass and the painting would undoubtedly carry dust along with it ? 
It would not allow it to rest. Of course it would require constan 
watching, and if the dust were at all appreciable, the pictures would 
require what we call polishing, which removes every Impurity. I — 
engage to say, that with a few silk handkerchiefs I would keep a mes hole 
eollection clean for any length of time, by breathing and just rubbing 
A picture preserved in that way will keep in a most perfect state pos 
sible. It is like polishing a piece of wood. The pictures —— / 

ance perfectly beautiful compared to those that are not done 50, 

fie ia: I ab Se ate you to say that within the last two years the 

i h shown a tendency to crack, that you think that tendency 

S | i between the gis 

uld recommend that a current of air pass ™ 

8 he pantie so as to remove incessantly ae a 4 be myers 

That is an impression of my haabaue fe should like 
se 0 . 

ae Now oe ct gang pictures not glazed ; me appear to hav 
Z ile’ 8 ?—Just as bad. 

been suffering like the others, I er ae of preventing their dees 

316. Have ee epee’ pipes ee J and shows # disposition ™ 
—When @ pt mar f the pictur 
te clear there was goers in oan sich Be ne all 
d the varnish that noaonped she temperature in which t 
ee 7 Se me al-id sear «fe a picture is oresked over, 

ad tele i es are symptoms of cracking, a — aa ay 

ut as soon 4: jv and another coat put on. Some picture a 
removed directly ® lv varnished but those unvarnis 
Sagieece eeaatek pelle arise fo pletures not varnished than to ¥*" 
have known greate 


or injury ?—V 
erack it 1s qui 
when it receive 
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: Mr. : 
| ; i lowing _- 
= : tures with a beautiful g C. Buttery. 
sed. [have known delicately-painted ree tainted atmosphere 5 


inted b | 
4 tender horizon permanant’? pogmenecs 7 would have received that 9) March 1866. 
' red, i 


tet had been varnis to the picture. - 
heres, if it ha « and it would have been innocuous» : p heat 
inted atmosphere, 4 but scraping the upp 


er able at any time ; - 
‘ a) is remoVy eable é urse destro 7 
ood — ws sting rid of it in that way, would, of course, y 
riace, and g© 5 


ture. = so in all cases where there were signs 
317. Tht gou would ree ret varnish ?-—Yes. When 2 gle 
giving * 2 aght tobe stopped. If it is cracked in a ide i cee 
an, tha eal of the crack you will find it wider at - ) 7 
ae we ee That shows me the air gets into the crack, a ee 
Bat He oP aces it open. That ought to be stopped. “Those erack 
ere ete tha have never been varnished are the worst 
times run so close together that there 1s hardly 
There are perhaps a hundred cracks in a 


t appear in pictures t 
wks of all, for they some 
jiece of the picture left. 
uple of equare inches. ae : | 
318. Do es think that the unglazed paintings show a resi to 
‘oration within the last two years ?—I have not looked at them 
th the view of ascertaining that. I cannot say that. I should say it 
in all cases better when a paatare retry 
$19. You recommend glazing ‘—Oh yes. — bel 
320. lo you know anything about what is called chill—the chilling 
‘= picture 2—I ean only tell you what I think of it, and that is, after 
. pleture is varnished, the best way is to let the chill or bloom come 
‘om it, and let it be on as long as you can before you disturb it. The 
oger you let it be the better it will polish up afterwards. — It is polished 
breathing on it and rubbing with a silk handkerchief. When a 
‘eture is newly varnished you allow it to obtain that chill. 
821. How do you do that ? How do you obtain the chill ?—Itis out 
our power either to stop or to make it. I do not know whether it 
ould not be a proper term to use if I were to say it is something that 
udes from the varnish. The same kind of bloom will settle upon 
ate-glass, 


pepe) 


522, What colour does it give it?—I do not think it possesses any 
your. 

$25. What do you think it is ?—It looks like a fine dust. 

S24. Of e bluish colour, is it not ?—Yes ; on newly-varnished pictures 
comes like the bloom on a plum. 

$25. Did you ever notice a difference between the lights and darks 
* picture ; that the bloom was more on the darks than the lights ? 
(Mr, Redgrave.) I should think it showed more on the darks from 
mtrast, but I do not think there is any difference in the quality. 

( To the Chairman.) No, I do not tou there is either 7 at depends 
onderfully upon the colour it is on Shi r you see it or not. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) It. is unquestionabl: some exudation from the 
nish, but it ¢ ere on the darks than the lights. 

$26. (The Chai :) So I should infer, 


(Ye Mr. Buttery.) notice a MS. of some notes in your hands ; 


» you intend those notes for our enlightenment ?—I am a ve 
Gent worker, but 


a | - am not clever at these sorts of things, and 
“ey made a few | ‘ 
wae nemorandums in ease I should forget any- 


327. Is there anything else yo 
© precautions to be observed ? 
look at every picture in the 

nd the moment it shows 


u would like to tell us with regard to 
—I think a person ought to be deputed 
eolleetion, and notice any little crack 
that moment to stop it, because I am con- 
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- to have the picture sen 
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vinced that the air acts as a sort of wedge, 
to crack it goes on to others, 
extend. 

328. 
Yes. 

329. Were they pictures painted in megylp ?—Painted in meeyl 
other vehicles besides. “of eyes 

330. Was asphaltum at all used in their painting ?—Very largely. 

: ; ry “age 
Bitumen is very much the same thing, but there is a difference. 

331. When you repaired them were they varnished ?—I cannot 
remember each picture. 

332. Were some of them varnished ?—Have you any question to ask 
upon any one particular picture, and then I can tell you. 

333. I want to know what effect this asphaltum or megylp had uper 
the varnish ?—The effect of asphaltum is that it never dries. 

334. But in those pictures that you repaired do you not remembe 
whether those painted with asphaltum were cracked or not ?——Oh, yes, 
they would not have come into my hands if they were not ; and one ip 
particular, the “ Synagogue,” by Hart, that was cracked so that only 
about three or four figures could be distinguished. 

335. What did you do with that picture ?—Filled up the cracks and 
revarnished it. — 

336. Did you fill up the cracks with varnish ?—No, stopping. The 
asphaltum cracks are deep, like a canal, running in all sorts of ways 
We fill those up, get an even surface, and then restore the work. 

337. Now, what is the result in these paintings after you have filled 
the cracks ?—I have not seen the Hart yet, but I have great hopes 
myself that it will be successful. I invited Mr, Hart's attention to it 
and he seemed pleased with the mode in which I had succeeded. But 
he added, *‘ You will never succeed, for it will go again. I said, 
“ Why ?” “Oh,” he said, “JT was infatuated, like Wilkie, and we all 
“ fell into a state of asphaltum, and I was so enchanted with it that | 
“ assure you that picture “ ane upon a sea of asphaltum, and it will 
“be sure to go. I spread it all over. : 

a Do had Ae any means of preventing pictures of that kind 

‘no ?—I do not think there are any means. : 
ane (Mr. Redgrave.) I should like to know whether the “Syna 
ogue ” was cracked when it was in Marlborough ears 4 pgm 
ee sind eoeec bens halt that i more inclined 
then. It is the pictures painted with asphaitum oad 
to crack of course, and they will crack in almost any ener Ps 
. 840. May I ask you whether you varnished ~" - ang 
repairing them ? Did you varnish the “Synagogue #” Did you v 
| -o’-Day Boys ?”—Yes. 
te ee the state of one of those pictures a - - 
: : discretion with reg 
I should recommend being left to my own k or re-crack 
. t 1 saw it beginning to crack or r 
pictures. The momen Ware would mot have been tse length 
the whole extent of the re-cracking ed the varnish then on. | 
this (a lead pencil) —I should vehi pects k I made just now. You 
should like to make an extension 0 a De cacao aan he amt 
Se and one will crack 
varnish under exactly the tir’ yegins to crack the varnish should & 
| a 
the other not. The meme until it will not crack. * 
d varnished again until 1 : , solicited 
removed and varni h still on it ?—On three different occasions I soliet® 
Bapidasne yn v back to me to have the varnish removed a 


i po¥ 
and if 1 may be allowed to make use of Mr. Redgrave’s name 


for when a picture begins 
but if the cracks are stopped they do not 


Have you repaired any of the National Gallery pictures 7. 
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; Mr. 
der one gets the wise! © Buttery. 
, ars to me that the old ases — 
shall be glad, ee ser" I now agree with him, hemline Bone 21 March 1866. 
one — articularly modern pictures, should not pen ee 
pa : Ass ‘« necessary, and in some cases sce t ictures which 
ee te Redgrave.) That is merely in reference *© f his inquir 
S43. (Mr Weag and has nothing whatever to do ae ete beret 
- : ou have always a 
Wherever you have repaired pictures for Taiterly ; and I saw no harm 


e « . t ee 
arnishing them at my reques ee 
inthe ‘vernish until this “Peep-o’-Day Boys” became so unfo , 


; haltum. 
but that is upon a sea of asp 
344. (The Chairman.) You have no 


ine of the galleries ?—I have not. 
ary peg a paid attention only to the effect of heating by 


a is all. it came 
exposing the arg » patent “nt ae ould--qienetie 
inte wa ilass, ‘Then I thought there ought to be some mode to 
allow that heat before it is generated to be sent away. ld fins es 7 
846. Then with regard to glazed pictures, you wou Ye 5 
moving atmosphere over the surface of the painting to a still atmosphere ! 
—_— es, | should. f : 

ur. Would you varnish modern British pictures or not ?—I should 
do so, rubbing the varnish as thin as possible. é 
348. (Dr. Percy.) You spoke just now of what you call getting up a 
picture occasionally, and then exposing It to heat, I think ; am I right 
‘» understanding that ?—I merely said I had never paid any attention 
to a scientific mode of heating. 

349. In the getting up of pictures you said you put them before the 
fire ?~Yes, by putting a picture before the fire I know whether itis 
safe or not safe. 

350. Have you observed any sensible difference in regard to the 
preservation of pictures in different galleries, especially in London ?— 
De you mean with regard to these galleries here ? 

551. No ; irrespective of these altogether, is it within your observation 
that the pictures in some galleries in London have been better pre- 
served, say, than in others ?—No, I have not noticed that particularly ; 
I have noticed the same tendency (going in as a casual visitor) to crack 
anywhere. 

552. | want to know whether you have observed any difference in 
the preservation of the pictures—that is, have they been preserved 
better in one gallery than in another?—I could not say that at all 
because I have seen pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery to which I ated 
the attention of the gentleman who had the care of them ; one picture 
especially was in such a state of awniness all over that he was obliged 
to = * calling attention to it. Cracks will occur everywhere 

353. Have you ever had any experien , ’ 
Pettenkofer's process ?—1 wun = re! Hs the new process, Captain 
554. Have you ever seen the result of the trials ? 


you repaired for me, 


t paid much attention to the 


: . . ey kn =< : . 
not try it upon English pictures. ow they dare : 
$55. Do you speak from ex : ie 
tee . perience or your opinion ?—T}t j 
opinion, from the nature of the varnish pd p n rot is my 


$56. I think you said you had noticed 
pictures having suffered from heat ? 


“ame time, or qualified it afterwards 
just as bad without 

357. 
believe 
ture, d 


some instances of glazed 
—Yes, but I think T said at the 
, that I have noticed pictures crack 


Mr, 
‘ Buttery. 


March 1866. 


dol understand the paper was placed between the glass and the pic 
ture, or behind the picture altogether ?—Behind the picture, and the 
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in such a position as this ?—I have not made an i 
: y particular ob 
with pees to any santo picture being glazed or not leona. ss 
reason rew out the suggestion was that th : 
lenorpeealy gg at there should be no chance of 

858. Then you have no particular case in 

re 1 your mind as to pict 

glazed that suffered in that way ?—No, I cannot call to mind cane 
instance in one way more than the other. 

359. This experiment you tried by placing paper behind the glass; 


heat came through the glass ; that is why I suggested a current of air 
between the picture and the glass rather than allowing it to go over the 
front and back, because no one can tell when a focus or ray of heat may 
be thrown upon a picture. } 

360. You have never noticed glazed pictures that have been exposed 
to direct sunlight, have you ?—It is always considered very dangerous ; 
that isa known thing, For instance, if a whole length picture was 
hanging there, and the morning’s sun came and took one corner of it, 
it would make that picture go, glazed or unglazed. 

361. Do you think, from the pictures you have had to clean from 
here, that they are exposed to more danger in these galleries from any 
circumstances than they would be in any gallery you know of in 
London ?—No, I should think not ; I should say the arrangements are 
perfect with regard to ventilation, with the exception of this fancy 
dogma of mine with regard to glazing. 

362. But that is the same in other galleries ?—Oh, yes; they are ali 
glazed in the same way. 

363. They are not under worse circumstances here than in any other 
gallery, you think ?—I should think not, certainly ; perhaps they are 


even better. 
364. You don’t think much injury results from overcrowding here ¢ 


_J think the more the better, but the pictures require the constant 
attention of breathing and wiping with a silk handkerchiet. If some 
people were to breathe upon a picture of one foot equare, if it has & 
coat of varnish, the settlement can be easily removed with a handker- 


chief. te 
365. With respect to pictures that are not varnished ?—The wiping 


ith the handkerchief would never hurt it. | 

368. It would be safer under glass, 1 suppose ¢—Oh, yes ; decidedly. 

If a picture is marked with a stick or umbrella it can be removed by 

ra 367. ead if it was not varnished would not rubbing have a tendency 

t take something off in the long run ?—There are two or three ways 

of rubbing ; I can rub a picture so tenderly as not to injure It, oF I can, 
bf 


me 


68. How frequently ought that 
I am not say without tryins it ; I should 


i the people were talking and spluttering away in front of @ 


ieture, and the saliva settled on it, could you remove that as easily f= 
No I should think not ; glass would obviate tate A a 
370. But I am speaking of one unglazed*—it W 
hich requires care. 
371. If you think pictures can 


| tg the use of lazing *— ; 
heh ee Well. I think there w! 


be kept as secure as possible by this 
__To prevent accidents. 
2 ll be less chance of any 
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er Mr. 
decidedly the i eny. 


cture 2—Notif it has got ,, i nae 


: it 3 

; ith a glass before 1 
upon @ picture W 

atmosphere resting 
chances are lessenca. s injure a pi : 
a7. Does this sponging process 1njUt ‘oture by doing 80 3 bat. see 
87 i coat of varnish ; you cannot injure @ a are go microscopical 
te “is tbe slightest crack, and sometimes t ey pole imei the 
ut — hardly detect them, you ean wipe over e ’ 
you ca ¢ k ; 

st amatio the cracks. ; before 
inner — ms oo ‘nelined to think the coughing we meee Ree 

— i  aalleel injury ?_-Not a serious Ijury, ecause = 

na picture s , : 


moved by sponging. 
enaily ‘ — — in r : liable to cause injury you say ?—Yes, but there 
875. This IF a thing. It would be obviated by a glass. — 
ohne ra 1 ™ ' ra you would recommend that all pictures should 

Ae = "\ neaciie hat very desirable myself, for many reasons. 
be glazed 7—{ consider th ug — y Tl from & 

77. Do you think any injury is likely to peat ine ga ory ak ne 
eae of air falling upon t ein of a picture ?—I do no Kk any 
wot of air would injure a picture. ‘ 

= as : e af to this thing called ‘ chill,” you have no idea 
878. Then, with reg . +0 _Tf L varnish a 
Aether warm air, cold air, or what produces 1b f— ‘ en “ey 
picture in London it will chill perhaps in three or four days, ut 1 
varvish it at Goodwood it will be, perhaps, three or four weeks, sd 
$79. Then you never get this particular chilling except on varnishe 
pictures ?—I do not understand you. oe 

a90. It is the varnish that chills ?—Oh, yes ; certainly. But any 
polished surface will get a bloom or chill; any article of eS 
glass, or teacups, if left to stand still, unless wiped will get this kin 
of bloom upon them. s 

981. You think that is the same as the bloom upon pictures ?—I 
think it amounts to something of the same kind, it 
982. Do you think this bloom is a fine dust, or what do you think it 
»?—I should suppose it was a very fine dust, With regard to the 
veating of pletures, I have made a short extract from Chambers’ 
ewrnal, which, it struck me, had some bearing upon this question. It 
«ays, “ When a body is melting it retains a fixed temperature, however 
“ much heat may be applied, until the last particle is melted.” There, 
I think, is the essence of the thing. 
583. You have no knowledge of any extreme heat in these galleries ? 
[ should not think there is any heat there to hurt pictures. 
S54. (The Chairman). Do you know whether any critical comparison 
f these galleries with others has been made, with reference to the very 
mportant point raised by Dr. Percy ; that is a critical comparison of 
hese galleries with others ?—No; I think the only test of comparison 
would be by the colours. 
tested, whore 1-ds nat-thlak soy eerste hare a 
| : | y proper thermometers are kept. It 
ould be a very valuable thing both in public and private galleries to 
ave such a test established for twelve months, It might be done in 
he Fitewilliam, for instance, and other galleries. 
\ “4 . hairman.) Yes ; that is very desirable. Why this gallery 
w not clear, because 
his gallery with other gall eries, especially in ps & comparison of 


gallery is singled out 
s are all modern, and modern ict iffer 
ifferently to those of the old masters. People come here sed aia ie 


y arise from the gallery ; but that is not the case, 
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as it depends a great deal upon the mode in which the pictures are 
painted. That might easily be proved by reference to other galleries, 

385. (The Chairman.) You mean with reference to the megylp and 
asphaltum. J do not quite understand whether Mr. Buttery thinks 
there are such rapid injuries taking place in the old paintings as in the 
modern ones ?—If I had been allowed to make a remark I show 
have made almost the same observation as you made just now, that the 
only way to compare these galleries will be to compare the pictures 
with as many modern pictures elsewhere. It is not fair to compares 
gallery of old pictures with one of modern. There are a good many of 
the English school in the National Gallery, Gainsborough’s and 
Hogarth’s. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) There are at this time none of the English masters 
in Trafalgar Square, except Turner’s. 

( Witness.) The principal English masters have got into the way of 
painting in megylp ; I do not think the Dutch school painted with 
megylp, as their pictures do not crack, 

386. (Dr. Percy.) Do you know anything of the Italian school ?— 
The tempera pictures of the Italian school are a different thing alto- 
ar I am not speaking of tempera painting, but of Italian painting. 
Do you find Venetian paintings crack in the darks ?—Not particularly, 

388. Not in the same way as modern pictures ?—Oh no; I think 
the mode of painting differed altogether either from the Italian or Dutch 
os (Mr. Redgrave.) But really the injuries arising to the — 
English school are pertoctiy — from the injuries arising to the 

i schools ’— Yes. : 
ou. et ed think you can discern them at once iti an 
so. I think it is very probable there are some pictures . the e is 
school that will not crack at all during their existence. 4 nr — 

do crack will be carried away and seen no more. This might ha 
ee ve ase in the Dutch or Italian schools ; those that cracked may 
igen sas put out of sight, und those remaining are those that have 
cook eet you observed any other works of art with cracks upon 

91. é 
them ?—O! Li re school, if you like ?—Oh yes; ward of the 

392. Say the : ticularly if they are not attended to 
tempera pictures will crack, particularly ) 


Pe taking of genuine oil paintings ; 1 do not understand your 
a 


reference to tempera. 


(M: Redgrave.) The early pictures, before the time of Ratffaelle, 
r. ; 


i] ? 

+ tempera 1s not oil iN hink the ques 

(Dr Percy.) Bu ie distemper is varnished. But I thin : 
Mr. Redgrave a Buttery, is to whether the 5% — o> 
<n "b a learly understood. There are various j * ir crack, the 
eer a: aa uishable from one another. There z : ap erie 
Sa es d the megylp crack, which are perioct i does not run # 
 seeseapean ag rack is not so deep as the asphaltum at cae: the Italian 
The mee» therefore, when Dr. at | tie sole oa cracks ?— 
wide ; p say * Yes,” bu of 
ee =f the bad canvas oftentimes era os ways. In the olde 
es Pie) They prime canvas in differen y®. 
fr. : 


times they used to have red grounds. 
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| used _ Mr. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) Sometimes, not always; the Dutch school us C. Buttery: 

Aish unds. : . : ibe: — 
rea aa ) Many of the old paimters primed their sapaabactbaert er 91 March 1866. 
* nae is now stretched to the greatest tension on a arge tal ee 
afer Pie ‘+ and that is the priming 


coats of heavy size put upon It, 
1 three or four coats of heavy s1z ; 
ee paint for the ground. So that the damp cannot come t 


‘cause it is oil, but it might to the back. 
he back, dissolves the size, and causes the 


to receive the . 
the front of the picture be 
think the damp gets to t 


weture to crack. , 
, 9908. (Mr. Redgrave.) Therefore you would like them covered we 
hind ?-—I should like artists’ colourmen to prepare their canvas W 


thin coat of india-rubber at the back. aii 
$94. Would you be inclined to keep the pictures as dry as possible 


I do not think they ought to be too dry, sir. : 
$95, Have you studied the effect of changes of temperature at all -— 


J have not, sir. 
206. And you have no idea of the number of degrees of the tempera- 
ure measured by a thermometer ; you work practically, as you say — 
Wow oir: L think that cold never hurts a picture. 
$97. Supposing this room were suddenly reduced to freezing point and 
here were pictures here, do you think it would be injurious to them ? 
do pot think it would. If a picture were hung in an ice well for ec. 
12 months I do not think it would hurt if it were well secured. 
998. You think a sudden change from hot to cold would be injurious ? 
A sudden change might. 


Mr. Wm. Cox examined. 
999. 1 believe you have paid considerable attention to pictures ?— Mr. W. Cor. 


en. 
400. We are very desirous of getting as much information as possible 
es the condition of the pictures in these galleries ; have you 
pa i _ sear to the pictures here ?—Yes, a great deal; I have 
een here about four or five hours going over them carefully. 

101. Lately ?—To-day. Some time ago I looked at them with regret 
© see so many fine works cracking so much. ‘ 

= — long ago ‘—I suppose three or four years ago 

. Do you notice any difference between your j sti 
. inspec 
on — your apie of them three or ri vite aut 2 Wells 
otreed the cracks particularly have gone nd the §} 
nae are more cracked che they es nc alabs panic Sea 
f Etty’s are going very badly, especi 
y ’ : ecially t 

the Prow and Pleasure at “the Helm,» Eity cane 
id painters, so far as my experience goes 
‘tention. Ithink the progress of the cracks 
‘ere lined ; for in many cases judicious lini 
a ov are begining to crack if they 
ere are three Calleott’s, 340, 345, and 

. wanting more immediate eMetit ena pace oe 
ere lined and judiciously attended to th ae wert: 
sink these pictures will gz0 to pi : : ae = 
pieces if they are 


whi 
so well that I cat grag 
atin on account of the peculiar 
cy also that all the Wilkie’s see 
the “Blind Fiddler,” hee 


racks go through the paint to the canvass 


21 Ma 


Mr. W: Cor. 


i eeeeteenmnae! 


rch 1866. 


these pi ? iki 
pictures r—Wilkie used more vehicle than Etty certaink 
; y. 
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404. Do you hap} 
0 you happen to know the vehicle with which Wilkie paintes 


painted more solid] , 
y than Wilki ; 
ictu ie. There 
Wilkie vane alge ha ee than Etty’s dot on ee 
Wilkie 1e , 
in his paintings, and tne i 2 des and also a great deal ae 
em Do you think pictures ert ones mgd serra 
i 2 age aap cracking r’—Yes, I do. asphaltum can ever iy 
been iinned: ie ath eee come under your special noti¢e th 
sat ahd experimental pone; iecastmicsene tan ua hae 
an that princi ‘nf s ws e painted u ine 
Wilkie’s that we oP ri ‘e all his pictures, L Ht — 
407. And you think they von all pai 
draw inferences. I did not see hi 4 al painted with asphaltum *—I only 
paint in asphaltum. It is belie od ette ; I think it is very likely he did 
saveeiologs| 1! think kat if 4 ved to be so by men of experience. But, 
i eis elie ue care be taken that the pi 
Bisy = wid : vei tas and not subjected to what I sho Ma “call d tort on 
ill stand for all ti : h 
408. Are you icottinteh with any pict : et 
private galleries in London ?—I do und one any B ea taal 
galleries in London. I think Miss Bredale has em am in privat 
the same principle as th , s a Wilkie painted u 
Saetnd " pie he rest of his. It was painted at tl > 
period as the “ Blind Fiddler,” or shortly afterwards i aaa a 
time, which began with the “Blind Fi s in Wilkie’s prim 
ueiirke of gan with the’ Blind Fiddler” and probably ended wi 
ile ro a Wellington's pictures. I believe you might hive os 
‘ uke of Wellington’s picture at Apsley House ; that would | ‘ha = 
est as to whether the cracking is with the buildi h rae 28 
the mode of heating it. ee 
gs i. hoe npantipe he you that the pictures painted with asphaltem 
depends upon the usage day ihe AE eg pacra ref ad or 
private galleries anything like so bad as they do here. The “ 7 r 
is in the possession of Mr, Chapman and I saw it t aaa 
and it was a very solid picture. note eee 
410. You have been speaking of M ’s pi 
g of Mulready’s pictures’; 
solid painter, and yet you find his giving way eeEeh: dey 
All. You are not able to compare your impression to-da with 
former impression in regard to those pictures ; you have inopetiod ties 
for the first time ?—I do not know that I have inspected them for the firs 
time ; when I have inspected them I thought it a great pity the bot 
water pipes should be under the pictures, especially those of Wilkie sé 
anid see are ne The Mulreadys are not so bad as tbe 
ilkies, an it is not likely they should be as they are more rece®t; 
but if they remained in the same places a few bof longer they woul 
perhaps be in as bad a condition, because the cracks are now going ® 
“e ee process of cracking, if not stopped, will go further. Many 
the Mulready’s have not begun to crack. I noticed that the larg 
Landseer of “ Wellington visiting the plains of Waterloo” is je 
begining the operation of cracking in some parts. 
‘Al2. Your remarks upon Mulready are made from to-day’s inspectio® 
ou do not compare it with former impressions ?—No, my im 
‘vas that Mulready’s were in a tolerably good state when I saw the 
before ; and I see that one is cracked very much now. 
413. Which is that 9“ The Fair Time,” 394. 
414, Do you know anything of the history of that picture 7—I do no 
but I believe the background was painted in afterwards. I noticed 


cracking of the heads more particularly. 
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' . : q > 


“f ma 
4 as much as 20 years apart ; and one pal y 
* : o 7 < : 
: . > re A . 
nd another in quite a different way hed ~ ae ‘i * e 


— ’ r have touc P 
‘ I think he may he cracking. 
* ~ od ; ; -h» would in some measure account for t 
[pe ea, ats 


ictures ? 
You think that what you call dry heat 18 bad for the pic 


“on, certainly. ee 
r What do you understand by — we 
pipes directly under the pictures, withou y 


__I mean heated water- 
moisture in the atmos- 


wrt is istur not in the 
ats De you know whether there 1s any moisture or 


“of these galleries 7—I noticed when IL entered them that 
dae . thermometer was not up to more 

ware very close, although the t , 
eae hi ink t somewhat for the pictures 
ben GO”, and this I think may accoun a “Weatte 

There is one strong case of cracking, and that 1s Wyatt 
"racking. ere i 0 iC n - ne that hangs in Sir 
‘oture, which was painted at the same time as one — 
* “shew White Ridley’s collection. This latter picture has not a 
_ ie ’ while the Wyatt here is full of cracks. The subject is the 
* Philos phe °.” The Wyatt in Sir Matthew Ridley’s house in Carlton 

wrace is in a very fine state. . 

at "i Have you any reason to believe that these cracks have occurred 
» that picture of Wyatt's since it came to this place ?—I should say they 
act (rom may notice of it before ; I was induced to notice that picture before 
from the eirewmstance of Sir Matthew having a large picture by the 
same artist with which I was acquainted. 
419. What is the number of that Wyatt ?—It is 384, 
420. Then, what would you propose to substitute in the warming of 
these galleries for the property which you call dry heat >—My plan 
woald be decidedly to admit warm air, which would come in at the 
centre of the galleries ; and then I should have a ventilating apparatus, 
whieh should be in action in the day time and at night, because pictures 
ore Like baman beings, they want light and atmosphere, and the purer 
you ean get it the better. In the chilly days of winter you want an 
atmosphere not less than 56° and not exceeding 60° That is the 
standard I think you ought to keep to in winter. Then, in summer, you 
ought to have such a contrivance that you can introduce cool air. 
Where you have a large amount of glass, of course the sun’s rays come, 
amd will sometimes increase the heat very rapidly, especially where 
there are © many people. 1 think the great object is to keep one 
universal temperature as far as you can, and to have a constant. accession 
coming into the building. I think that is necessary for 


of Pure Ait 

pretures, 
$21. What temperature ought the galler 

do you think ?—Certainly not above 60°. 
$22. In summer ?— Yes, 


425. Supposing the air outside j 
more, which is a very ¢ 


ies to be kept at in summer, 


5 at a temperature of 80°, that is 20° 


: ommon thing in sum ; 
this air at 80° ?No, I should pase. eh You introduce 


dass it throu 

pase it into the building cool acai venient eae : ae 
42 t. Is there any known gallery that is at the 

with retrigerators of that kind '—Well, ther 


of, | l went yesterday to inspect one in order th 
ms mae 
‘““ all the information I could give you wit 


though I dk not p : 
“ > eo. Propose f 
Attained in all - pose to go into that myself, 


por re &* You can 


just as v , 
heat as far away J you would for human 


Mr. W. Coz. 


—_— 


be painted in one W8Y 9) March 1866. 
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I cannot positively say whether the cracking of the pictures be due 
their being placed over the pipes, but I say it ought not to be riskea 
You might arrange the rooms as you now have the large room whee 
the cartoons are ; there I think the warming, the elevation, and 
whole arrangements are as admirable as they can be. 

425. Then you think if we substitute or recommend the same systee 
of warming in the other galleries, that would meet your approbation ?~ 
That would be approaching what I think is required, and what I say @ 
the largeroom. It would be agreat improvement. If you can by tha 
plan get a constant supply of fresh air through the galleries in the sum 
mer, I should say that would be the best plan for the safety of th 
pictures in the galleries. 

426. Have you thought of warming these rooms at all with opens 
fireplaces ?—Well, there is nothing like open fireplaces to my mind, i! 
you can manage the warming of the rooms sufficiently in winter and 
keep down the heat in summer. Where you have a large amount of 
glass, which you must necessarily have to get light, if you ean keep 
these rooms cool enough it would be animprovement. Where there are 
a large number of people, the breath of those people acts upon the pic. 
tures, particularly those that are sweating, because all modern pictures 
undergo constant fermentation. The oil and matter with which they 
are painted is constantly coming to the surface, and if you have noi 
some means to carry that off it clings to the pictures and will ultimately 
cause discoloration. Light and air are the two great essentials for 

ictures. 

Pp 427. With regard to warming by open fireplaces ; would it effect the 
uniformity of temperature which you consider so desirable ?—No. The 
pictures that would be over the fireplaces would be subject to crack 
more particularly than those that were away from it. I had an instance 
of that only the other day. I found the picture of Lord Lyndburst's 
Family,” which was always hung over the mantelpiece, was very much 
cracked. The “ Death of Major Pierson” which you have in this gallery 
+s not cracked at all, and they were both painted about the same = 

428. Then I understand you to say there are pure in = ga “] 
which fare better than pictures in private galleries iis 0 neg 
say at present the “Death of Major Pierson” 15 1m & good state ; 
I have seen one of Lady Lyndhurst’s pictures painted by — _ rs 
but that hung in the late Lord Lyndhurst s house sie the rep ~ 
Lady Lyndhurst accounts for its being so by its being hung noone 
fireplace. Certainly, any heat of that kind is injurious to Pp Si 

is no doubt about it. psa 

ere 49 you not think changes of temperature infurloss ad 
430. More injurious than a uniform apmapen store pass _ oe 
ou can sit in yourself, and an yen arg ae s el 
, nswer for pictures. DU : kee 
peak eee and particulary de cued panies ee ani rere 
cold. Our damp atmosphere in this ¢ Ln oe feceing pat if 

and then they are brought up to 60° in the Cay here, there oug 

: , re are such treasures as you possess ; ot 

24 7 : i ae be advisable to have, & universal wre ag > a 
pak ay as uniform as possible. Tt could " aalpont as it up ji 
night man, just ee wigs as enyshing Fh oe scthathl d's, you big 
e fan princi ; o hot 
in pene sel " it i a in ; you have no occasion to hay 


he air being hot before it enters th 
ns of water you gore 
Of course I do not pre 


j t all, the whole of t 
ae ae oy being passed through cister 


room, and ing passes 
proper moisture with it ; 1018 not too dry 
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at would be the best mode of ventilation ; 
e amount of pure air you can get the better 


te for the yictures. ; ° ure d 
Hat whch do you coaier the Bale PTT, uch moat 
° Tehould not consider either 4 

_ r = human body ; what animals would live well in, that 
the atmosphere for pictures. 

492. How does the climate of Italy 
th them very well. 
see You are aware it is much drier than our climate ?—Yes. : 
494 So that here at South Kensington we have an atmosphere ie 
-e bamid than that of Italy. I suppose, then, as regards humidity, & ~ 
hewe enough of it; therefore, what do you mean by dry heat :— 
sn in Italy you have a magnificent air—you can breathe in it and 
ut it is not so here. I think so long as you have a 
stant accession of pure air, if you had a temperature at 70°it would 
injure the pictures ; but according to the experience I have had, I 
nk 60° is a nice atmosphere for pictures generally. Of course where 
tures are painted in asphaltum, the lower the atmosphere these 
sores receive the better it is for them ; but in the case of such solid 
ares as those painted by Etty and others, they would stand a greater 
vent of heat. 

85. Then you think when the air is as pure as it is in Italy, this dry 
may be applied without injury ?—So long as the heat is alike all over 
pleture ; if you fry it on one side you will injure it. 

%6. What I wanted to come at is this—why do you complain of 
dry heat here ?—The moisture of England is in excess of that 
italy, if moisture be essential, how is it the pictures in Italy fare so 
\t—The pictures in Italy have also the benefit of the Italian 


pate. 


snderstand thoroughly wh 
+ I know that the larger th 


agree with pictures ?—It agrees 


| yourself well ; 


ir let tae ae wae ; 
ah eet - — ng ee inoisture 18 necessary in our 
pe neutralize its evil effects ‘—I think myself that hot atmos- 
See Srey as it is by the hot-water pipes here, under 
| meet = m eedingly injurious. It would, I think, be much better 
oe ve air from hot-water pipes placed in the centre of the 
43 o me should have a much higher elevation for the roof 
~~ oreo at — Pa or 50 feet, so as to get rid of the 
oe m the pictures. o not think it matt 
hot-water pipes or not givi matters whether you 
giving forth d 
tilating apparatus introducing pure aia ry heat so long as you have 
pS. I do not think we s] 
i iould at all di i 
. aan pipes, but you ia Gina te? cae 
My it?—I think if you hay “alr; how would you 
, e those - i y 
hould pass through water, in order al mbes Pipes at all, the 
at the air itself might not be 


ry oe it appears to m 
: 8 e tobe. There i : 
P, that is what I mess here is a sort of oppressiveness here 


o. I trust we 
we understand each . 
we should in E ach other. Is it not a curi 
on rg a Cu 
t by making ; gland, where the air is alread eel 
" ing it moister ?—It is y sO moist, Improve 
- Your feeling of 


*f—I think itis ow: 
om, unk it is Owing tothe closeness of the 


l. May it not be due to 
P* © give you inf, 
PF in ¢ } 


13170, 


the directi a) ng 
rmation which ion of the wind ?—I do not 


ther quarters than I can give it ee Rey thle eet much 
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449, With regard to the modes in which those rooms are to | 
ventilated efficiently, can you give us any notion of the temperature te 
pictures ought to be subjected to ?—I noticed just now in the larg 
room where the cartoons are it was very comfortable to walk in, yes | 
noticed the temperature was only 54°, and the man there accounted fe 
it because the ventilators at the top were open. 


443. We know that ventilation will often answer when the wind y 
in a particular direction, and there are other times when it will ne 
answer at all ?—-I do not know of any system of ventilation except y 
forcing pure air in, and having means of carrying it out. I think Te 
use gas here. We know very well the gas in London is very impur 
the worst in the world, I should think, and probably the best gas ws 
Liverpool, it being perfectly clean there. If you are obliged to ligh 
your galleries with gas you should have the burners between the row 
with the lights reflected in. Sulphur from gas is very detrimental ¥ 
pictures, changes them, and in addition to that heats your rooms, 


444, Have you any reason to believe that the sulphur from the ge 
here gets amongst the pictures ?—No doubt it does. 


445. On what observation do you found that statement ?—On thi 
eround, that unless you have means of introducing into a room free 
air the gas must necessarily affect the pictures. You can very soon tes 
that by putting a looking-glass there, and if you want to test it further 
you can test it as I have done by having an artist to paint three picture 
‘with the same vehicle and at the same time. Let him put one of thes 
‘na room where the gas is, let him put another where wax candles an 
used, and the third in a watercloset, and you will soon see the 
difference. I have in my pocket now & letter from Herring, th 
eminent artist. A picture of his was exhibited at the Great Exhibitios 
of 1862 by Sir William Galt. He had taken great paime with the 
picture, and selected it to represent him at that Exhibition. It was ® 
Sir William Galt’s house subject to the influence of gas, and 
writes me word that when he saw it a few months ago the pictun 
was entirely ruined. None of his grays could be seen in i, and it " 
covered with incrustations which he was afraid had gone om ' 
picture. I purchased this picture, brought it to my gallery» an tog 
off that surface, and on Mr. Herring calling the other day he we 
fectly delighted with that picture, because the incrustations oe 
removed without removing the scumbling of the picture. + oF 
and water would not take the incrustations ot, by * _ : ve “4 

46. We are now speaking, Mr. Cox, of the ¢ ects © ? 
gees ae nature of which I pag ere cage sg we sy a 
There is any escape of sulpaur ; 
Retesion Ne doubt ‘f the ‘paintings be exposed to the action of # 
they will be deteriorated, bgt are Li aware 
mission sat here upon this ver 
bl a man as Professor Faraday ?—1 was not aware : . ee 
4. Tht commie er koala 
the gas min wi e ps 
mis of that penton by Professor Faraday and rr nid pry 
to reconsider the statement you have now made —- ; idol 
f ventilation to g© 
recall it, because unless you have @ system 0 


‘ni ‘te satisfied that aie 

eas must cause an injury. Tam qui rere - 
ce erotiog bt a less proportion, from the height at Mbp ‘impa he 
mo sivnted yt there wil Be AEEET apt of Protas FA 
the atmosphere ; and I should say that, ™® ® ain amon of & 


wherever you have gas 


‘ritroduced you have & ce 
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he difference 
have seen t 

- paused by that. 1 ere there 
wot aero "shore has been gas and wh 
n rooms 


coloration of mand where ther 
In rooms where there is gas there 18 @ y 


between pictures : 
La.) hw fT) x ons. lern pictures. q i ; > SO I a a 
“48. Are wea acquainted with the National Gauery ! 

45. Are | | - 
ntilation of the National Gallery 


149. What do ys ayer ast of it very lately ; it strikes me a8 


Well, I have not examined that par 

ine very tolerably ventilated. : 
7 50 Retter than the ventilation here ! 
1 »¢ ; babe 


t Af 


‘51 Hom is it lighted ?—I do not know that it is lighted at all. 
152, Not lighted at al ae re etn made an experiment here 
$53. Are you aware that wo Hav fous 7 have had panels painted 
uw to what you have suggested—that Ag sicPoleHe ?—You mean 
nd exposed in private galleries here and E oe thing, but when you 
sinted surfaces. Painted surfaces may be one. ie o iHoke will be a 
to the delicacy of the gradations of an oil eae ld 0 ellow 
liference. A picture ea ve a watercloset would go y 
slows it were a well-ventilated closet. 
oy bed ie Me we ates made use of 16 of those exposed panels for two 
oars, and they gave no indications of being injured by coal gas. h 
‘54. (Mr. Redgrave.) I suppose, Mr. Cox, you would not feel that 
white, each as an artist would use for his skies, for instance, 
vald be a good test of change ?—I should say pure white would be 
ve beet test. Having been a colour maker myself I think there are 
ory hw whites that do not change. : 
155, Bat supposing the same white were exposed under four different 
aditions, you would be able to test the changes, I suppose ?—Of 
1. (The Chairman.) I should like to draw attention to a fact 
sre recorded by Professor Faraday, by which your proper sug- 
regarding the exposure of painted surfaces in various 
“Hons ts actually anticipated. They exposed one in the National 
pallery, Charing Cross, and another in a country privy, and a third in 
phen < J eee aoa in the board room of Surgeons’ Hall, 
mith in the Bridg railery, a sixth in the Royal Society’s room, 
urtington House, a seventh in the British Museum. Now, all these 
* more or less injured, and the most injured of all was the one 
posed in the National Gallery. At the same time there were several 
Se ung up in other places, one in Sir Thomas Baring’s galler 
—— in the British Institution, another in Lambeth Palace, aribthing 
=~ “ _ kept in the Secretary's closet at South Kensington, 
St ee 2 Foom in this building where absolutely no gas was 
nw be — in ? Sheepshanks Gallery, and all these eight pictures 
fet tine did no capac a 1 that bo 6 i hee 
at saint’ ft : se . . ® ° 
ence of atmosphere in tl ebeindanca change beginning, That 
ake a change 


--Well, I have not made & 


ee? 


diff r 5 P 
ms certain, tose places will] ultimately m 
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Mr. W. Cox. . : 
ot Tam quite satisfied you will do all you can; but I am here to-day 


21 March 1866. 


cog gant I ou from experience, and I am rather astonished to 
accoun ou oI ‘ 7 ' 
pathangod. you give me of those whites having remained 


I am pleased to find we have a ici 
a practical man like yourself. tually anticipated the suggestions of 
* ‘ val ee) dahonid rather the experiment had been with a picture, 

noug say pure white ought not to be a good test. 1 should 
like it put upon one of our absorbent grounds, a sort of canvas artists 
generally use now. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) The paint was put upon such a board as we get 
aie pias scion they were Roberson’s colours and were all from the same 

° ere were six or seven colours, white, vermilion, one ® 
two yellows, ultramarines, and lakes which are most changeable. 

( Witness.) If the colour was put upon these boards without th 
same vehicle that an artist in endeavouring to produce a light ané 
“tig ree use—if you did not introduce oil in it—it was hardly 4 
air test of a picture. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) They were all painted exactly under the same 
aaa and there were great changes in some and no changes in 
others. 

ee) That might be because you got the colour on some in & 
state of perfection. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) Tt was put on as it came from the maker. 

( Witness.) Ut would no doubt stand better in that manner. 

458. (Mr. Redgrave.) Perhaps you are not aware that Leslie did pain! 
his pictures so ?—I am not aware he did. I think you will find Millai 
will stand in that way, because he uses as little vehicle as possible 
The less vehicle is used the more likely will the picture be to be 
affected by outward circumstances. You may put it in impure air and 
+t will not be affected in the same degree as a picture that is softer. 

459, (The Chairman.) Am I right in understanding that you woull 
remove the water pipes from under the pictures ?—Certainly. 

460. And that you would effect as much displacement of the air ¥ 
possible, so as to prevent the oppressiveness you felt in coming 1! 
the rooms ?—Quite s0. 

461. You spoke about these Callcotts, Mr. Cox, and said, “If they 
« were judiciously treated ;” I suppose you mean to imply that wee 
not so treated now ?—Not t oe é mean judiciously treated in t 
lining—there is a great deal in that. 

169. You said that pictures painted in asphaltum can be preauane 
from cracking ?—I say you may prevent their cracking so far as whi 
they are improperly used. They can be preserved by being put int! 


tmosphere. 
P63. aye. you so preserved your pictures that have been painié 


i haltum ?—I have. . phe 

arm Hive you varni shed such pictures o—_Well, very slightly indees 
hin coat of varnish. ; Bae. 
j “163. ce said that a certain picture or pictures of Wilkie’s that )* 
J not cracked ?—Yes. 
ger a ie have those pictures been preserved, where wen 
kept ?—_Well, they have been kept in a gentleman s pee a 
the two or three instances 1 know, and 1 believe they are 
| : ‘ ¥ is 

EE Goud you mention the subjects ?——One is the ‘— asad d 
Mr Chapman’s possession, and the other is a picture in the 


a < 
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I think, exhibited not long 28° in the British Mr. V 4 od eo 
? 21 Via 186' 7s, 


he “ Rent Day” was painted in 
as the 


of Mrs. Bredale ; it was, 
Institution. 

468. (Mr. Redgrave.) A 
asphaltum ?_[ should say , 
one I eaw here. Although I am _ not quite clear as " 
should say, from the mode in which they are treated, they were painte 
about the same period. I should say the “ Rent Day ” and the 
Festival ” were painted nearly at the same period. 
469. You are not aware that they are painted in asphaltum, you are 

°_J cannot say that I am. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) But we can say; you will find his mode of 
painting stated in his diary. 

470. (The Chairman.) You say you have seen one at the Duke of 
Wellington’s ?—Yes, but I have not seen it for a long period ; it would 
be a fair test to see that. 

471. (Mr. Redgrave.) You 


not sure of it 


have seen the John Knox?—I have seen 


it. 
472, Are you aware whether it is in a good condition ?—He painted 
that after he had been to Spain and seen the Velasquez, and he might, 
in order to get the depths of colour used in the Spanish school, have 
used some of the mediums that are very destructive to pictures. I 
think Mr. Naylor has got that picture. 
473. Can you suggest any means of stopping the progress of the 
. ki ; , ? P 6 
cracking of asphaltum-painted pictures 7—Yes, I can ; the same means 
a causes them to crack will get them back to what they were ; and 
then, if : you keep them in an atmosphere never above 60° or below 50°, 
you wil find they will, when put right, remain £0 ; that is I think 
very likely. 
on 74. You say “ very likely,” have you any positive knowledge ?— 
s, in one of Fraser’s pictures I have ; b carefully m ing i 
when enon ! ; by y managing it, I got 
ae cracks neal ly closed, and he was a very difficult man ; his pictures 
- Le —— with a large amount of vehicle. 
475. How long atime have you observed this pictur i 
Pr ar tel, der re picture you are speaking 
ow e known it for years, when 1t was In Lord Northwick’s 
476. Witl o : eee 
es oa ith regard to dry heat, your chief objection, so far as I can 
, is not to the hot-water pipes iti 
se ta pipes so much as to the position of 
oan och lore soriswcegs to the position. ‘ 
. Have you any objection to that mode of i 
o long as vou have mode of warming ?—I have not 
pesiedlt you have the means of getting sufficient pure air into the 
478. You spoke of an objecti 
Me objection to th : 
1ess '—Yes, it will be aula onaaibie to forse eS ee of Se ot 
t is done at Baron Rothschild’s ; there i uce moisture into the air 
479. Will that obviate your objec rape . oo difficulty about it. 
t directly under the pictures. If ?—Even then, I should not like 
—7 then I shall have no objenticat: can introgape Jace a 
480, Is it that you have ‘ectic 
ey may be placed ?—I do cei ae 2 basse Bee ee 
’ oa can intro dene Iratodied : : wes ot-water pipes at all, provided 
51. Now, with regard to the i ' 
ooling the air, h o the important question of iverati 
hat Ihave. _ ave you ever seen that practised ?—I bee 
oa Can you suggest any practical 
83. What method. if method of doing it ?—Y 
ave ach , if you please ?—Well, I ri 
amber contain ll, I should suggest th 
y means of ing a volume of air whi ggest that you 
of fans, and then I should St vhat thin sete ate 
suggest that that air be passed 
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it01 which will lo 
temperature of the air itself, and that it should then be pasased ‘gp - 


the rooms. I believe there is no difficulty in doing this—at least I » 
informed so. 7 


484. You are not yourself aware of any instance of its having hex 
done, are you ?—I am not aware. fia 


485. Have you heard that it has been done ?—Mr. Nelson, th 
architect, tells me it has been done. : 

486. Do you know whether Mr. Nelson himself has done it 2} 
didn’t tell me he had, but he said it was possible. Lasked that questicg 
for information. 


487. It has been tried, I can tell you, and found excessively difficult 
—I have no doubt of it at all. 

488. You have compared pictures to human beings, and you think 
they require as much fresh air and warmth as human beings do ; bw 
human beings vitiate the air by breathing, whereas pictures do not 
why, then, should pictures require the same amount of ventilation # 
human beings ?—On the principle that there is always a certain amoum 


of fermentation going on in pictures, a certain number of years until 


they get soiled, and therefore if the air is impure I know it from ex- 
perience—or if you turn the picture face to the wall, it will tum 
ellow. 

489. But then you turn it from the light, and that is another condi- 
tion ?—It may be partly air and partly light. If you put a picture in 
an impure atmosphere it will be sure to go. | 2 

490. Then old pictures would not require the same amount of ventila- 
tion as modern ones ?—They would be better for it, but I do not think 
it is so essential. i ioe 

491. Now, with regard to ventilation by gas, can you suggest any 
more efficient method of changing the air than by the heating power 
gas ?—I think that is a good plan, but I ery exclude gas from the 

ltovether, and put it above a glass root, . | 
Saba Buippere the burnt gas can be proved to escape wholly from > 
rooms, what then? Your objection would cease, I presume ?—It would 

y] 

in some measure cease. , iia 7 
? 498. Would it not entirely cease Aes escape ¥ - port sete . { 
; i if i e proved; but 8 » a 
ee okt Br narattaterny ws iblaiond of a second glass rool, 
Duar ciréae betine light than you get here, there is no reason why you 
whi sad af 
nan ee os have been a colour me —# the cette . 
k : , stand ; but many ¢ sare 
ep eas la ei ; as ibe i. white lead and Naples yellow’ 
liable to sept ht be v ‘vith those colours that change. pte 
is | it 

coon ot ae oy case of white lead or Naples yellow ?— White lead, 


d not change. 
Pe Not d to the air ?—No. 
osed to air ?- | 
497, aH in a state ?—Not in a dry state ; it may. 
It wi iter ?—Yes. oul 

2. if en ead to ait where animars or human beings are congre 

ane i i ba le ?-—I do not know ; I want pure Sm Se 
B06 Where oe you to get it ?—In the South Kensing 

500. e 


air OF 
a yet pure alt © 
: ; ; Anywhere you can ge 
; te it properly : 
if you ventila 


ienti ans. : 
A aol not varnish tend to pt event 


those particles which pr 


would rather tend to change it than otherwise. 
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would bleach it, would make white purer; 
pure. 

503. Then, 
without any *% ehic 
is painted with vehi 
Lowledged fact, and 
y principle. If you paint a fac 


you will have pure colour. 
se copal varnish. 


1s sometimes ?—Never, if you u 

d that one of the pictures of Mulready,“ Fair Time,” 
ibited many cracks, as though it were deteriorating, and you state 

+ it was owing to its peculiar position ; have you formed any 

opinior eculiarity of that position oI did not say it was 
owing to the peculiar position. What I meant was that if that picture 
had had the necessary ventilation it would not have cracked at all. The 
eracking may have originated from having too thick a coat of varnish. 
I only say it is cracked. 

506. You do not mean to say ‘+ was owing to its being in any peculiar 
vettion in this gallery ?—Not at all, Ido not mean that, because I 
should say all the positions are pretty nearly alike. 

507. Now why, in your opinion, do pictures in private galleries 
exhibit less eracking than those in certain public galleries ?—Because I 
think that where a large multitude of people is assembled it has a ten- 
dency to increase the heat of the rooms in which the pictures are hung, 


particularly in summer time, when perhaps you have the largest number 


in that case, it would follow that 4 picture painted 
le at all ought to be better preserved than one which 
cle incorporated with the colours ?—I believe that 
is an ackt I think Millais gets some of his brilliancy 
from that ver @ white and glaze it over 
with ¥ arnish 

504. It sprea 

505, You mentione 
ex! 
you though 
nas to the | 


of people. 

608. Then you make the difference particularly to consist in the 
number of people viewing these galleries ?—I make that as one feature, 
another is the mode of heating, and a third is the gas, which T contend 
ought sever to be admitted into any gallery. I object to gas of any 
| ind, however pure, where pictures are concerned, unless it is excluded 
by a glass roof from the building altogether. If I had a valuable col- 
eotion of my own, I would not risk the pictures in a room where gas 


was burnt nightly, 
509, What impurities - ‘ : 
someone omer ‘ es that are present in the air of a gallery, for 
eye in which a large number of people are assembled, do one 
sider to be most injurious to the pictures ?—I shoul Maer egsrbe 2 
is impure at all is injurious to viet pagers LAY anything that 
injurious. pichires 5 any WOpure atmosphere is 
510. Carbonic acid, for 1 i 
; instance injuri 
sidieaieeeharenen annentbea) e, is that injurious ?—If you have 
are ogen, and carbon in equal proportions of co th 
no injury, but if you have t : urse they will do 
' ve too large an amount of either th ini 
pletures the same as it w ither that would injure 
the easier it i as it would you. The more universal the voniae 
04 is to prevent those evils fr i eases 
se s from whieh m ; 
——. eee a suffering, I do not mean PAY aN pictures 
sas ‘cy e sint ae 7 : 
Sheri hee “ h would not have cracked anywhere coll = 
aaa ae 0 vehicle, asphaltum in particular, has been a “Tt 
my en carefully examined before having k ekgce es ya 
. ¢ varnish removed, I do not think the era king ods ane Shae 
‘lace in many acking would 
of the picture ha 2 pneroney. the material being a than v5 ; ia =3 
r Bysac seme , He re you have a thin surface of varnish, tl urface 
paps, er f this wetter material comes to b 1 S08: 
;, iriace, Some artists I k ear it parts the varnish 
and in those c now use a large 
speedil cases T have taken care to h ge amount of asphalium, 
ily as possible, and h ave the varnish remoyed 
, and have the pict moves 98 
pictures lined, which has prevente d 


cog, Why ?—Because ‘¢ would turn it yellow, The ae of the air Mr. W, Cow. 
: if the vehicle you use iso, ey ace 
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mischief arising. Ihave seena great many of Opie’s crack so that V0, 
could put your finger in the cracks. 

511. Do you think glazing of pictures 
them ?—I disapprove of glass upon oil pict 


atmosphere to play upon them, both for the purpose of bleaching an 


for many years after they are painted, under» 


has a tendency to preserys 
ures at all, because you way, 


preserving. Pictures, 


fermentation, and all the medium comes to the surface, and that wany 
taking away continually. It must be taken away in the mode in whid 
I tell you. Sometimes wiping will do it, it wants experience. When 
gas is used in a close room pictures will turn yellow. That was th 
ease with Herring’s picture I have been speaking of. 

512. You mentioned pictures being injured by high temperature~ 
what is the maximum temperature to which you consider a picture may 
be exposed without injury ?—I should say 60°. 

513. Not beyond 60° ?—I should not like it to go beyond 60°, especially 
where there are pictures of the experimental period. There was \ 
period in art, at the time of Sir Joshua, when the artists of our schoi 
tried many experiments in various ways, by using wax and other thing, 
and those pictures are more tenacious than pictures painted as solidly a 
Etty’s ; and what startles me most here is to see Etty’s cracking » 
much. a = Jed 

514. Is this temperature of 60° never exceeded in private galleries /— 
It may be, but I do not think it is matter of so much importance in 
private galleries. In public galleries, where you have a lat Be — 
of persons passing through, you require to be more particular abou 

erature than in private galleries. _ PL 
BS. Te porature with impure on is _. injurious, you consider, 
temperature with pure air ?—Certainly. 
ae What do you consider the lowest temperature to which 7 = 
may be exposed without risk of injury ?—You gre ee : a 
without fear of chilling or other matter that wi rye P _ 
almost unintelligible to uM. public. For instance, you 
icture till the chill is rubbed away. Ay 
pn . And that you consider to be ae oa speratere of OO" re 
t+ ?—Yes, Ido. I think a picture kept in o dikiaanal 
note ale to chil; but if you got below that 72" Test impos 
i hilli articularly ifrecently varnished 10 ee kart 
picture chilling, part hed will in the first imstane 
id it. All pictures recently varnis ! iat 
to avoid it. P i ‘thout you introduce oil into 
chill ; there is no remedy for it, without y 
a hat is detrimental to the picture. — ‘ch 
yernich, sad that % he varnish ?—It will change the varnish; 

Bie oh in loteimental to. t f elf. The purer the varnist 
therefore it is an evil I never allow * mysell. 
the more it ehills,—-that re hess osure of a picture to the impur 

519. Then you consider the expbt Impure air anywhere, whethe 
atmosphere of a town is injurious to saepibsate a ‘ 
i or country, is injurious. impure air upon t 
te 390, What will be the effect, for a ee fect the white 
whites pe anaoctarorts Well,” st si if the white was used W! 
probably quite as sae Tae, rare parts of pictures are os 

ehicle. co ainting 0 
the part ding to the vehicle used in the p ad pictures 
Paerones SS f painting. Some ar 
Different artists have different modes of painting 
do not change so much as others. less vehicle the better 2 The 

° 591 But as a rule you think the eSs Sala | 
a saad ‘< likely to stand in 1ts purity s:0e ort of vehicl 

ture 1s likely th any § 
rw ever known lead white stand with any ularly 
aaa "gi of towns ?—I have not noticed partic 
in the 1 
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n 


’ ral to « 
hat has a great dea 5 , care 
with . if your white lead 1s pure, and you take 
your white will Dagon mn cards were glazed with white 
* 293 You know that some y ago c being simpl 
ot oat’ you often ee becom aie I a 
ented i ’  Let-book, or laid upon a table pane 
carried in the pocket ; e black, or yellowis 
noticed they have changed colour, they have becom ,or y 


your oil is pure, 


: all events. ares Bere 
; <94 They have no vehicle mixed with the white ?—I do no ; 


I do not think you will find it will be denied by any artist that the 

hiele does change. A ° 
+ a a ae changes 7 But surely the white itself changes as 

i’ as e shicle 4 ° 
c a rg Is it not the case that the worst changes ee 
white occur when it is applied to water-colour drawing, and not ou 

i ictures 
that the old masters touched so often with the white that their pictw 
are spoiled ?—It may be so with regard to white ; I have not had muc 
experience of that. I know there has always been a difficulty about 
white on account of the manufacture of it; but I think the flake whites 
are found to stand better than the ordinary lead whites. 

627. (Mr. Redgrave.) Would you purchase a picture In water colours 
painted with flake white ?—-I should purchase a picture painted with 
anything if it was from an artist I could depend upon. I should not 
ask him how he painted it. 

528. Even if painted in asphaltum ?—Well, I do not think we 
shall have many pictures painted in that now. 

529, (Mr. Redgrave.) We do not use the lead white at all for such 
purpose now. But what | wanted to come at is that if you use a lead 
white without vehicle nothing on earth will save it?—-There is no 
doubt a difficulty, it always has been a difficulty. 

(Dr. Percy.) An insuperable one. 

530. I wanted to ask whether you attribute the injury sustained 
by the pictures here which are painted in asphaltum in any way to the 
use of gas ?—Not strictly to the use of gas. I should say that in some 
measure it has been increased by it, and it has also been increased by 
the heat of the place, owing to the large number of people who visit 
it, and by these circumstances combined. 

531. At what time of the year do you suppose we get the greatest 
amount of heat in these galleries ?—I have not gone into that but I 
east of insncag ont fs ie ee 
a high temperature. § cool air in the summer time, you must have 

532. And then at night ?—At night I 


warm here. 


yt be should say [have found it very 
iave been here at one or two convergaziones and I have 


found it very warm. 
em It might rise higher then, but these are very rare occasions ? 
—~ ; not attribute it to any one cause but to several combined 
534. Then you object to the heat of the gas ?—I should say to the 


heat of the rooms alto ether n i 

ms altoge ot particularly th i 

i alone is the cause, but I chedish iadeee er 
vee, Vo you consider the pictures her : 

yer aly 5am ctures here are worse th i 

“ . = Galle ry, as respects this failure of the asplaiae saa lhe 

ah acs sei : I have not noticed the pictures in the National Gall ee 
— ; ~ a > y the elevation there is an advantage you h oe 
% (Ir. Redgrave.) Is it much higher ?—It ae winger 

much higher than these, nai ae to 


Mr. W. Cox. 


19 with the purity of the white itself, to begin 91 March 1866. 
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Mr. W, Cor. 587. At any rate you attribute our failing here to a want of yenti) 
a1 Mare - * ae tion as compared with the National Gallery ?—I think S80; , 


( ld 

7” as compared with the National Gallery, because, to begin with T me 
you the old pictures will stand a greater amount of heat than moder, 

ones. 


538. But I think you said from your own feelings you though 
the National Gallery was well ventilated ?—I think it is 80 trons heed 
have seen of it. 


_539. Butifyou feel evil effects here and do not there, is not that eon. 
vincing to you?—I have not gone very much into the National Gal, 
ery. I live at Brompton, and therefore come here oftener than I go 
the National Gallery. The last time I was there, the impression I hai 
was scab er wee good ; but Iam not able to give » 
comparative opinion about the matter. 

540. But Mr. Wornum thinks we ventilate here too much ?—~Thes 
Mr. Wornum makes a mistake altogether. 
pure airin the rooms. 

541. (Mr. Redgrave.) I suppose you are aware we have a great deal 
of pure air, Mr. Cox ?—O yes. 

542. You know how it comes in ?—No,I do not. The man ther 
showed me a ventilator, and if it is this you depend upon for fresh air 
you do not get it. There is no means by which you can get pure air into 
your building without exhaustion, or the fanning process ; because, w 
it is, when tke wind is in one direction it will come in, and when it isin 
another it won’t, so that you do not get it for certainty. And permi 
me to ask whether you keep it at the same temperature at night as in 
the day ? “a 

543. Is the same temperature maintained by night and day in private 
galleries, in your own gallery, for instance ?—No, you see my pictures 
are only temporarily there. | 

544. Is it in Mr. Baring’s or the Duke of Wellington's gallery — 
Very likely in the Duke of Wellington’s gallery, or Mr. Baring’s private 
house, they have the ordinary chimneys and fireplaces, and ie 

erature does not get down so low as in a large building like the South 

ensington Museum. Band: fig cake 

do not keep the fires up at night :—supposing 

oa PPE fhe tres up at a obi. and admit in that peop % ; en- 

+1 4s i isite for pictures, I can only tell you that my 

tilation that I say ae requisrte Th one in in the morning, 

xperience is this—in large rooms where [have g' ' MAb iy 

sen the place has been closed, I haye found an an Lees _ 

do not know whether you do it or not, but I “eg FY os Beate 60° as 
should have the same universal bee Ee Tn lec > 

; Ss 42 tha bast for : ; 

it can be. That, in my opinion, is our minds that you desire 

546, You simply wish ne heen ts — 

‘ty of temperature f—t hat 15 ab. 4 Widdler,” 
ae a os, to ask a question with reference to the Spine laws 

hether that was painted in asphaltum ?—-I believe tha 
Wilkie used that vehicle ; tradition tails Sapte tures to that, which ' 

ttribute the failure of Wilkie's plewres ear nas of bi 

i he ot of others ?—I attribute the prom e= + : 

r ut D ae : : ; ou tre 
om .. el tha ; but I say Wilkie’s pictures will stand if y 
them pror Redgrave.) There is no doubt of that, but there 
. : ictures. . 
difficulty about some of the ee , is the cause of these crack 
repared to say wha ; pI shoul 
en = ari ‘lhie’s “Duncan Gray” handed to witness) 
(photograph of '"' 


You can’t have too much 


is 4 
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ance of these cracks that that picture was painted in 


551. And you would think, I presume; that if the bie ie 
had been in a private house, 16 could not have got in : ie on 
No, Ido not say that; it might im a private house, fish : 
might be impure, there might be gas; and there might or a 
undue amount of varnish put upon that picture, which would ten i. y 
much, with the eofter vehicle underneath, to crack it, If the steers “ 
been kept away from it, and if it had been in a cool atmosphere, 0 
vot think you would have found that picture 1n the state 1t 18. 

552, Supposing that picture to haye been in a cool house, and ordi- 
oarily varnished, you do not think it would be in its present condition ? 
_It might if it had been too thickly varnished ; you can only come to 
results from effects. 

=<@ What do you think of this (handing another photograph) ?— 
That appears to me to be from the same cause, I should say ; 16 seems 
vo me to be attributable to the vehicle, whether asphaltum or not. 

554. (Mr. Redgrave.) It is asphaltum ; but what I want to know is 
whether that would be arrived at in a gallery lighted with gas, or 


whether it arises from varnish ?—It may arise from combined causes. 

555. (The Chairman.) I think we understand Mr. Cox quite well. 
He does pot in the least degree contend that such things are not possible 
in private galleries ; but he says that, by the devotion of a certain 
mount of care in these galleries, the pictures will live longer and be 
leas injured than if not carefully treated ?—That is what I mean. 

556. You agree with Mr. Redgrave as to the difficulty of preserving 
asphaltum from cracking ?—I quite agree with Mr. Redgrave. 

ss. But not as to the impossibility ?—I do not know that Mr. 
Redgrave has stated it to be impossible. 


558, (Mr. Redgrave.) I should tell you, Mr. Cox, that that was the 
state of those pictures when they came from Mr. Sheepshanks’ private 
house under the best conditions. I have found asphaltum go just as 
a in og Majesty’s palace as at South Kensington, with every 
appliance to keep them. I have seen Ett i is pi 
» gana Sr y paint, and his pictures do 

( Witness.) I have had some im 

| portant works of his thr 
eats, ag! . a rule, they do not crack. Mr. Joseph Gillett has ‘ 
collection of Etty’s, and they do not crack ; he : | 
a0 ys, was a 
kt ty. I was surprised to see Etty’s cracking in this oie ae = 

559. Do you think he used asphaltum ?—I have no doubt h 
on casionally have used asphaltum, but not as a rule : : pe 

(Mr. Redgrave.) Neither did Mulready as a rule 


( Witness.) Mulready was 
+) 4 y was probably the most solid pai 
ever i san ie a \ 
| d su | + I mee however pure @ man may oan Ane Free i 
mach) eated in varnishing and put into d ? eture 1s 
the heat wets at the back of , an undue heat, particularly j 
: _* AC the picture and not th A arly if 
picture will £0, particular] if nO t € front, then Tsay the 
myself, if you have pur arly 1 upon an absorbent gr i 
ae A : ~ have pure air, you want no glass at all ale sas 
| 560. Th cannot see a picture that has got glass before coe pA, 
560. (The Chairman.) No dout ra 
CO al, ons : ubt you have . ‘ 
ie a“ ohn a practical man. You think it vor dete a 
. ave the opportuni ; 1 
Certainly. pportunity of inspecting collections of this Kind 2 
561. You think it i / ae 
hae: practicable to ma 
Kensington Museum that the mites such arrangements at the South 


to danger ?—Quite. ay be exhibited without exposure 


say from the appear 
asphaltum, 


oe 


CRE —e—nr 
oe 


7 . ia 
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Mr. W. Cox. 562. You thi 
. think a system : 
- eae safety of the pictures Un wget be introduced that will ensure 
a oe admirable gallery. The an hieignee and you may make it a “ 
sairably lighted building) ‘aud a te es ge ita an af 
; those two large towers, which oon = purpose very well. I think 
facilitated very much the ventilation of th arge amount of atmosphere 
Say ‘the ventilation there was all I at building. I do not mean . 
wras all anybody could desire all T could desire, but certainly the lig 
63. There was one ca : 
tia Sate hotter “ain ee Moa you said you thought gas wy 
Academy ?—The Dublin keaton: oe ; I think you said the Dublix 
a glass roof underneath th 7nes, as addition tothe outside md 
' at runs the whol i 
SE is cae chova i 7-T am not quite clear about 
q Dublin ; but certainly it is at Basan Bako quite clear about that « 
: Sereilside Ses clued and between thet othschild’s, where the lantern 
most admirable thing I have seen I wo roofs. That is decidedly th 
Baron was kind enough to show ‘me ie ti “ ol 7 enerhag. a 
“s glass roof, and a most efficient plan it ‘a You vr — aot te 
ower the lanterns, and I think ig ee ne oa 
rooms. There is a heavy sh ag hea si Mery te 
565. Does the Baron use a steam engine 2—-Yeu, he h ghia 
engine at work ; I saw it. I told the Baron that I chet hit h in 
vented ventilation by having fireplaces ; that of course 1 rie 
heat I noticed was 59° ar 60°. ‘ is an evil, The 
566. Pumping the air in with a fan would not aff 
: 5 ect the fireplaces: 
“on een improve them than otherwise ?—But the chs ciple o 
ion I mean. 
But Baron Rothschild I am told kee 
: ps the rooms pet fectly closed: 
he ae not have the windows open, and the difficulty wis i. eet 
ventilation. 
( Witness.) I went with Mr. Nelson to the Baron’s to see this mode 
of ventilation, because I have always felt strongly upon that ; and as! 
am building a new gallery now T want to adopt the best mode of 
ventilation I can, and if my gallery were to have pictures permanently 
in it I should adopt the plan I recommend in your case, of having an 
engineer In the place night and day and the same temperature kept up. 
I think by that plan you may ventilate any apartment, and by that plan 
alone. I believe it is the plan adopted at the House of Commons ; how 
far it answers there I do not know. 
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South Kensington Museum, 21st April 1866. 


PRESENT : 


Dr. PERCY IN THE CHAIR. 


Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 
Lrevt.-CoLoNEL Scort, R.E. 
Captain DONNELLY, RE. (Secretary). 


Dr. 
f Dr. | 
Dr. David S. Price, F.C.S., having attended for the asd sis Of David Price. 
) . ‘tao the result of ex eriments as to the effects 0 - 
stating to the Committee the res Pp ¢ t PY es 866 
light upon colours, &c., and having been requested by the Cha ie 2 
make his eommunication, said :—My experiments refer principal ee € 
destruction of pictures from foul air—sulphuretted hydrogen. y atten- 
tion waa first directed to the subject by observing that in the cases 1 
the technological museum under my direction at the Crystal Palace, 
which are painted white on the inside surfaces with white lead, in which 
were arranged substances that contained sulphur as an element of their 
constitution, discolouration of the paint took place only where the light 
was intercepted, as, for instance, by the cards on which were written the 
descriptions of the specimens, and beneath these the paint was invariably 
blackened ; where the light had free access the surfaces of the cases 
retained their whiteness, This was noticed in the cases containing the 
sulphur series, wools, hairs and bristles, and vulcanized india rubber. 
Having observed this fact, I then made some direct experiments, and for 
this purpose had a piece of deal (exhihiting a slab of wood) painted 
vchite with white lead mixed with linseed oil. When quite dry | 
placed the board in a box, and submitted it to an atmosphere of 
sulphide of hydrogen gas (the gas commonly occurring in foul air) until 
it had assumed a uniform dark chocolate colour. With this board thus 
coated with a film of sulphide of lead, I was enabled through the kind- 
ness of my friend Mr. Robert Hunt, of the Mining Record Office, to test 
the chemical action of various coloured rays upon it. The glasses which 
b smaaoes, were of aoe Paeces colours, red blue, violet, and the one of 
at Kew mended by Mr. Hunt for glazing the large conservatory 
These glasses were placed on the surfa 
; ; ce of the board. 
part of the surface marked A the light was shut off by peo 
opaque cover, whilst at B the surface was leftexposed. ‘The board thus 
ch peak - ey yee a strong light for eight days. The following are 
s :—At B the sulphide was entirely oxidised, the surface havin 
resumed its original whiteness. At A the sulphide 1 5 
oo " \ e sulphide is unchanged. Under 
i ’ red glass there is the same result. The space covered by the blue 
Soveced by the violet and the Kew glasses. 1 fered alan he aia 
eyes d the Kew glasses. I tested al 
the light passing ed also the effect of 
ea Se tale, han chan se! so-called “rolled cathedral glass,” and 
_— 8 glas ructed the chemical rays to a somewhat 
nt than did the Kew glass. WARE groan 
then took an oil painting and j i 
of hydrogen gas antil the taal fad taco Oa pipet 
a was searcely discernible. Broad ma ro oe a 
ven fastened across the surfac + tas Opaque paper were 
e at certain distances apart. The picture 


was now exposed to the direct acti : 

results are be action of the light for som 

calico r — you. Where the light hea pene - Roe be 
a, where it has been cut off by the b re ee eae 


ands of paper it remains 


~ pair a 
an ot eye 
_— eateh st 
andy se *,' _ 


oan ant 


og 
sf say ” 
Py Sond 


‘..* 
he et 
eo 


os 

Pi ae 
S| - hes 
° 
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black. One important bearing of this experiment is, that it shows 
that if you put your pictures in a bad atmosphere 
darks, but that by exposure to the light they may be restored to their 
original beauty. If you have only good light in a picture gallery ) 
matters little what may be the state of the atmosphere, presuming, of 
course, that it is not constructed immediately over or near to the opening 
of a sewer. 

569. Is it the same whether a picture is varnished or not ? 

(Dr. Price.) My experiments have not been extended to varnished 
pictures, but the action would I think in this case be very slow. | 
may mention that if I put a drop of linseed oil on to a surface converted 
into sulphide of lead as before described, and expose it to the light for s 
day, that it will become oxidised and whitened, showing that the oil 
acts as a carrier of oxygen. This action is still more rapid when boiled 
linseed oil is used. 


570. (Mr. Redgrave.) Supposing zinc white were used instead of 
white lead ? 3 
(Dr. Price.) You would then have sulphide of zine formed which js 
white, and therefore no visible effect would be produced. a 
571. (Mr. Redgrave.) This (painting) would change in what time ? 
(Dr. Price.) The time required to effect a change in a picture must 
depend dotibtless upon its age; the action of light would be more rapid 
on one freshly painted than on one that has been painted for a very long 
period, as in the latter case the oil by the action of the oxygen of the 
air has become converted into a resin or varnish. Mr. Cooke, R.A, in- 
stances, in evidence given before the “ Royal Commission appointed in 
1857 to report upon the site best adapted for the National Gallery, 
the case of a picture of his own, which he had lent for exhibition to 
a gallery where it was exposed to a strong light, that when after five 
months’ absence it was returned to him, he was surprised at its ex- 
tremely bright appearance. I will now, with the permission of the 
i i icati hich arises out of the above 
Committee, mention a practical application w —— 
observations. It is the use of what I propose to sph Ip 5 ml 
an instrument for testing the state of the atmosphere 0 Rik g coat 
Tt should be constructed thus :—A piece of canvas Should be p 
i ) into several slips. One slip should be 
cara mae ¢ hae dk i cebbied to the licht. This would be 
enclosed in a glass tube and kep Oe a 
the standard for comparison. The other slips sho r ore 
i a way that the air of the galleries could com : 
with caiee* 1 now at any time it were desired to ascertain ane 
had during a certain interval cas ate sr bl he ay put 
ompare them with the stanaar i 
pari tg i stated that Ave ae in pe cheer Mane b 
wool were blackened where the 11g he n¢ a articularly during the 
irect bearing upon the National Gallery, more p pen 
taster and Whitson holidays, when thousands of pe = presi nm 
garments visit the collections, no nae it may safely 
here is not of the purest kind. =, waft 
Oe tive given you the results of ge OT ae a : pag waerick 
i jl more curious fact 10 aise 
Being foattods Of “ending whether ce a i faces babraiiohe , 
+» the absence of oil, I painted a piece © act aT tod into siipbid 
le i “1 «ater, This painted surface 1 con aad Ya ti 
stan atte of sulphide of hydrogen gas, a8 altel Co “i 
; ae aut 
yet of the oi! paimiime: bite peat left uncovered. The air 
Opaque cards, and the rem g ion of Hight for a 
of this board was then exposed to the ac 


0 
the lights ee 
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(showing the illustra- 
‘ne eulphide of lead has, a8 you See (s | 

an) ood completely bleached where the light has had ar bre but 
email unchanged and dark hoses rg er aaron opinions at 
572, Mr. Redgrave remar Tf pictures 
. | paintings to the light was advantageous ic Cesaal 


he exposing of oi 
vere turned to the wall they darkened, but bleached again W 


inte » light. Rs 
a oe Price.) It depends very much upon the nature nt o —— 
“There are two causes why a picture becomes discoloured. , 


. : f- 
ll Jour. A short exposure to light su 
> ane d to its original state. This I 


used. 
the varnish darkens to a ye fe 
i tor ure 
fees to restore a surface thus discolo = 
and to be the case in all the cases of my museum at the Crystal Palace; 


sec 5 stated, the condition of the atmosphere comes into 
a pose be oer mised with white lead, or containing lead oxide 
as an ingredient, ‘There is another matter upon which probably I may 
he allowed to speak, and that is, on the subject of placing glass over 
paintings. { am very fond of pictures, &e., and I saree it as 
much as possible to exclude the foggy atmosphere of London om 
my chambers in Westminster. A downward current by the chimney 
I check with a damper whenever there is no fire in the grate. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, I find that if I take a white handkerchief 
and pass it over the surface of the glass of a picture, T can at any 
time detect and remove a sooty film. In my chambers there 1s a 
eaee of minerals covered with a large square. of plate glass. This 
glass had not been cleaned for some time, and the other day, observing 
chat it was uniformly clouded over, I sought to cleanse it. This Ifound 
was no easy task, and upon examining into the cause, I discovered that 
the coating did not only consist of a leaden coloured film of diluted soot, 
hut that it was likewise unctuous. Upon thinking as to what could be 
the cause of this, it struck me that the countless fire-places in the metro- 
polis are only so many open-mouthed retorts for the slow distillation of 
coal, and that we not only have soot, but paraffin, naphtha, and the other 
products of the distillation of coal, as constituents of our London atmo- 
sphere, as well as the products obtained by the calcination or more perfect 
combustion of the coals, amongst which may be reckoned the sulphur acids 
ove es pyrites, which act so destructively upon our public 
ildings constructed of limestones and dolomites. I have not the least 
doubt that the above is the explanation of the greas diti 
glass alluded to 1 t] . oe oe tion of the 
glass & , and that from an art point of view it would b i 
— “4 ne ro ~ the year especially, to regard our mt ete a 
e better than the vast alembic of the countless coal disti 
apparatus of , i sae : : istillato 
fairly eaten metropolis, a definition which its colour on most anya 
The above is a view that has not yet b 
wa T Ones : yet been taken of our London clima 
ought that it would be well to direct attention to it, as it send 


directly upon the question of pr i i 
wena protecting pictur i 

thi nk of keeping a valuable oil painting in Conon, s ae ee 
with @ class. n without protecting it 


573. (Dr. Price.) There is one other subj 
a Br aa ae the use of colours by i ALaeeae holed 
them. ‘Tt rae ihe rs nave frequently discussed the subi pene a 
maare cae, ; uP ‘ised me to find how little they know of aie ye 
tsps tains Mee ents they employ. It was Only a few days si cE 
& Whites “lend pus - ashe and he told me that they wieecal nee that 
Cage, tic he ching red ben ext 
him my regret that artists did i Fe atin ovildes reunite . 
| mposition and 


Dr. : can 

David Price. = 
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properties of the colours they used, he replied that the colourmen tried 
to mystify them as much as possible. There was one thing I told him that . 
must be done sooner or later, and that was for the Royal Academy to 
appoint some intelligent chemist to examine into and conduct experi- 
ments upon all the materials which artists employ. It is @ duty which 
the country owes to art. There is one other topic which I mentioned 
just now, the action of light upon vegetable substances, upon which you 
may perhaps wish me to vnake a few observations. Ihave had frequent 
opportunities of studying this action in the Crystal Palace. I find that 
there, a dye considered the most permanent, and by most persons regarded 
as permanent—Turkey red, a madder colour of great brilliancy—becomes 
bleached on the exposed surface of the cotton cloth in about three 
years ; the under surface being comparatively but slightly changed in 
colour. Fabrics dyed with mauve, the aniline dye discovered by Mr. 
Perkins, possess great stability, but fade in our strong light at Syden- 
ham after very lengthened exposure. Some fugitive colours like the 
salts of roseine, or as they are very generally called magenta, although 
speedily changed by exposure to light, remain permanent for an un- 
limited period if excluded from it. The samples which Inow show you 
were the first ever dyed with the salts named. They have been kept in 
a drawer, and are as bright now as on the day when they were first pre- 
pared by Mr. Nicholson and myself. Many organic colours are very 
fugitive when exposed to the light, as is well known to be the case with 
those derived from the lichens, the archil colours ; so also are the 
vegetable yellows. 

574, Take Vandyke brown—what is the effect of that ? 

(Dr. Price.) I have never tried. 

575. How are you to tell in the case of pictures already painted what 
will be the effect ? 

(Dr. Price.) There is the difficulty ; you can only guess at it. 

576. There is a lake used by the Venetians, which is as bright now 
as it was the day it was put on. That must bea vegetable lake ; there 
are no other lakes are there ? 

(The Chairman.) It may be some oxide of iron ; they are very 
brilliant sometimes. 

577. Then comes in another question, how far the vegetable colours 
are preserved by the materials used with them. | 

(Dr. Price.) I believe it is only a question of time, and that every 
vegetable colour will vanish. 

578. (Mr. Redgrave.) The greens in many of the Dutch pictures are 
gone, but in the Venetian both the greens and lakes are as brilliant as 
the day they were painted, and that must be 800 years ago. 

(Dr. Price.) There is emerald green ; that does not change at all. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) That is not a colour of the nature I speak of. 
Emerald green is a solid colour. I speak of the transparent greens, 
which I suppose are vegetable greens. 

579. (The Chairman.) Take terra verte ; you would call that trans- 
parent, would you not ? That is a mineral. And there are the madder 
colours ; they are all of a permanent character, I believe ? 

(Dr. Price.) Yes, permanent in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

580. (The Chairman.) When printed upon calico they never change 
by exposure to light. 

‘ (Dr. Price.) The Turkey red which I mentioned is a madder colour, 
and that goes, but then the circumstances at Sydenham are very trying. 

581. (The Chairman.) Will it go experimentally, when mixed with 
various vehicles, varnishes, &c. ? 

(Dr. Price.) I have never tried it. 
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(Mr. Redgrave.) That is an important point. We mix lead with . Dp. 
our colours, and it is very important to know whether lead mixed with David Price. 
lake, for instance, will stand or not. We use it in our flesh tints ; and aed 
my impression is, it will not stand. But the madders, which I presume 2! April 1866. 
are new colours, we are quite in the dark about, as to whether they are 
permanent. In Sir Joshua’s pictures the greys and browns remain, 
and all the lakes are gone. 

(Dr. Price.) That reminds me of how an artist was deceived by what 
was represented as a madder yellow. He asked Professor Taylor, I 
believe, to analyse it for him, and he found that there was no madder 
in it at all. 

(The Chairman.) Madder colours became popular, and therefore, I 
suppose, the name was applied to colours that really were not madder. 

582. (Mr. Redgrave.) There is a madder yellow and a yellow mad- 
anne one is something like brown pink, and the other is more like Indian 
yellow. 

(Dr. Price.) The last-named yellow is called purree. 

lca (Lhe Chairman.) It comes from the colouring matter of a 
ant. 

(Dr. Price.) It is supposed to be an animal secretion, and comes to us 
from the East. It has been chemically investigated by Erdmann and 
Stenhouse. I have a large ball of it. 

584. Have you made any investigation into the special cause of this 
change ? (referring to specimen.) 

585. (Dr. Price.) You mean whether the sulphide is converted into 
sulphate or not ? ra 

Yes. 

(Dr. Price.) No, I have not. I have taken absolutely pure car- 
bonate of lead with linseed oil, and painted two or three sheets of 
glass; Iam going to convert it into sulphate, and then expose it; I 
shall then scrape that off, test it, and see whether it is sulphate, or what 
it is. 

586. You have not tried the effect of exposure in a vacuum ?—No, I 
have not. | 

587. Or in an atmosphere of carbonic acid ?—No, I have not. 

588. (Mr. Redgrave.) I do not know whether I may make the 
observation ; but, as an artist, I feel I should like to see some lead 
mixed up with varnish, boiled oil, linseed oil, and turpentine, and put 
on in streaks ; so that you could expose one half and blacken the other, 
to see how it acted upon the lead mixed with the different vehicles. 

(Dr. Price.) That is-very important. Ihave tried the effect of an 
immense number of oils on the sulphide of lead, and the surface has 
been converted into sulphate, but with the exception of boiled oils the 
action is not rapid. | 

589. (Mr. Redgrave.) I do not think that is of importance to artists ; 
but it would be of great value to know that if we painted with varnish 
it would be better than if we painted with plain oil or a mixture. 

(Dr. Price.) That could easily be done. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) I must say it is very much to be desired that 
experiments should be carried on in reference to colours, but Ido not 
know whether it should not rather be done by some public institution 
than by private individuals. Experiments could be carried on here, 
where we have every facility, or at the Academy. Dr. Price says at 
the Academy. 

(The Chairman.) They wouldjhardly do anything there yet. Have 
you considered at all whether temperature has any effect in producing 
this change ?—No, I have not. 
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Dr. 
David Price. temperature will alter it ?—-No, I do not. The temperature ought, 
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590, With the same amount of light you do not know whether the 


5y1. (Mr. Redgrave.) You have a higher register at Sydenham than 
we have. 
(Dr. Price.) But these pictures were placed in a room where light » 
‘s admitted only through one window. 
592. Do you know the temperature of the picture galleries at the 
Crystal Palace oIt is a variable temperature. 
593. In the summer are you able to keep the temperature lower in 
the inside than itis outside ?__The top being all glass it is necessary to 
have some felt on the inside about so far (explaining), 80 28 to have a 
layer of air between, and that keeps the gallery perfectly cool. The 
glass at the top has been distempered with white, and an awning is 
placed beneath it +n summer also so as to keep the air between. 
594. ( The Chairman.) Can you keep down the temperature much 
below that of the cireumambient air ?—Oh yes, considerably. I wi 
give you an instance of how the temperature rises in @ pbuilding of this 
kind, During the first hot day in the present week we had not got our 
awnings out, and when I went into my gallery I was horrified at find- 
ing the temperature at 96°, and was almost afraid some of the wax 
models would be melted. I immediately obtained a special order for 
awnings, and merely putting them up produced a wonderful difference, 
bringing the temperature down about 15°. 
595. Would the temperature in the shade out of doors be higher or 
lower in the gallery ?—That I cannot say. ‘The gallery never strikes 
you as being hotter than the main building. 
596. I do not suppose any felting you could' give to the walls of the : 
Crystal Palace would have more effect in reducing the temperature than — 
a brick wall, if it was cold ?—Certainly not. 
597. Then, ceteris paribus, our walls are brick, and yours glass, and 
you do not think one ‘; better than the other for keeping out the hot 
air ?—Bricks are the best non-conductors there are. You may have & 
brick white hot at one end and cool at the other. 
598. Do you suppose that covering a picture with glass can have 
any injurious effect upon ‘t ?—There has been evidence given upon 
that point before a parliamentary committee, and I should be sorry to 
give my opinion against those who have probably had a better oppor 
tunity of knowing than I have. | 
599. Have you formed an opinion upon it ?—Yes. I should not 
hesitate myself to put glass before a picture. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that if an old painting that may be impervious to water were 
to be covered with a glass, whenever the temperature rose you would 
get vapour or moisture in the intervening space between the glass 
and the surface of the picture, and there is nothing that will induce 
fungi to grow s0 much as dampness or moisture. If you want 0 
induce dry-rot the best thing you can do is to cover @ board, and then 
expose it to a damp atmosphere. If you were to ventilate the frame — 
by having a passage of air, so that the vapour could escape, I do not 
think a picture could possibly hurt by having glass over it. 

600. Do you not think the ventilation you propose between the 
picture and the glass would do away with a great many of the advan- 
tages derived from the glass, inasmuch as you would amit dust, and s° 
on ?—It would undoubtedly, It is almost impossible to keep dust out 
of a case ; it will enter in all directions, The only way to prevent ! 
would be always to have a current of air passing through the case, an 
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that might do it. I think that idea was suggested many years ago for Dr. 
the museum in Jermyn Street. David Price, 
(The Chairman.) Mr. Mallet recommended it, I think. Pree 
(Dr. Price.) I think that would be the only perfect way of having the See 
pictures ventilated. You must get rid of the moisture. 
601. Is there any objection besides that of moisture that you have to 
a picture being hermetically sealed ?—No, there is none other occurs to 
me, 


602. So that if you had a contrivance for absorbing the moisture that 
. would get rid of your objection ?—Yes. 

603, There is nothing in the glazing of pictures which would prevent 
this bleaching action going on, is there ?—No, I do not think so. In 
putting a glass over a picture I should recommend that it be put on 
with hinges, so that you can open it, and I will give you one reason for 
that—I find the best glass in many instances, sometimes the most expen- 
sive plate glass, subject to a decay; it weathers or decomposes. 

(The Chairman.) What they call kyan ? 

(Dr. Price.) It gets covered with crystals. The best plate glass I 
have in my museum has to be perpetually cleaned ; it is always decom- 
posing ; and therefore on that account, if you were to fix plate glass 
absolutely, you might in course of time find it a very bad expedient. 

(The Chairman.) That only applies to certain varieties of glass. 
Some of those in Jermyn Street have that peculiarity. I spoke about 
it to Mr, Russell years ago, and he told me it was by no means infrequent 
ina certain class of glass, still it is not general. It is more likely to 
occur in plate glass than in crown glass blown and then polished. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) All our glasses here are put in from the front, so 
that you can remove them ; in fact, it is necessary that you should wipe 
them occasionally. 

604. We have had a great deal of advice about the advisability or 
otherwise of having a dry atmosphere, do you think the pictures are 
likely to suffer from a dry atmosphere ?—To tell you the truth I have 
not given very much attention to the details of the subject. It was 
from a chemical point of view that I first took it up, but afterwards I 
viewed it in an artistic one. I do not see how a dry atmosphere would 
hurt a picture. 

605. At any rate it would not encourage the growth of fungi ?—No, 
certainly not. 

606. Do you see how a moist atmosphere can be beneficial to a 
picture ?—No, I cannot. 

607. On resinous matter you have not given us your opinion ; it 
may be important. 

(Dr, Price.) Most vegetable fibres contain a resinous substance. In 
some this darkens by lengthened exposure to light. Thus I find that in 
the cases of the museum the fibre of pine apple (Ananassa sativa), and 
fabrics made with it, which were originally nearly white, assume a dull 
red colour. The same takes place with Cuba bast (Hibiscus elatus), 
Manilla hemp (Musa textilis), and other fibres which I need not specify. 
Pine wood acquires a pale red colour, but when excluded from light it 

retains its white appearance. I have curious illustrations of this. The 
titles of the contents of the cases in the museum are printed in black ink 
on white paper. These headings are framed and glazed, the back board 
being of pine. When after long use the glass and paper are removed, 
the words of the title are invariably visible on the wood ; that is to say, 
the spaces covered by the black letters remain white, whilst the remainder 
of the wood covered by the translucent paper is of a reddish hue. Cotton 
E 2 
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fibre does not change colour. Bleached shellac in course of time turns to 
a brownish colour. ' 16 4 | 
608. (Mr. Redgrave.) That is rather contradictory. The red 


darkens. 
(Dr. Price.) That only shows how important it is to find out the 


609. (The Chairman.) 1 daresay you have observed it before. It 
has struck me as very remarkable. T had a capital illustration of it afew 
months ago, in the case of an open painted door. It had not been 


light. You know the custom of painting all the knots over with red 
lead ; every single knot was as visible as possible after that time, all the 
rest of the door being much darker ; you might almost see the traces of 
the brush. ‘These things stood out in bold relief as it were through the 
darkened surface of the door. That might have some influence upon 
grounds. Did not the Venetian painters use red grounds, prepared with 
red lead ? 

(Dr. Price.) Don’t you think red lead would act as an oxidiser ? 

(The Chairman.) Yes. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) Some of the Bolognese school painted on red 

unds ; and the Dutch used a ground something like tanned leather. 

610, (The Chairman.) 1 think you suppose mineral colours will 
stand. ‘Take the common realger ; that exposed to light will become 


regard to gutta percha. I find that sheets of gutta percha at present 
manufactured are spoiled after they have been exposed for some time, 
They may be reduced to dust by mere pressure. 

611. (The Chairman.) There are three resinous bodies that concern 
the artist—copal, mastic, and amber ? 

(Dr. Price.) 1 have not made any observations about them. | 

612. (Mr. Redgrave.) That is a curious fact about gutta percha. 
There has been a proposal to make gutta percha grounds ; you think 
they would be very unsafe ? 

(Dr. Price.) Ob, certainly. When gutta percha was first introduced 
into England I was very much struck with it, and I bought a specimen 
‘n the form of a tray. It has been kept in a sombre light ever since, 
and is not at all brittle. That was before the adulteration of gutta 
percha took place. 

(Professor Frankland.) A wonderful change has taken place in gutta 
percha. Twelve years ago I had a gutta percha pipe put up, and it has 
now hardly become brittle ; but one I had only two years ago is now 
very brittle. 

(The Chairman.) The Society of Arts had a commission to inquire 
into that, and Dr.Hofmann said the conditions most destructive to gutta 
percha were conjoint moisture and air. 

(Professor Frankland.) It never came near moisture, but it crumbled 
to pieces in two years. 

The Chairman.) If it was a speaking tube, there must have been ® 
good deal of moisture in it. | 
(Professor Frankland.) I do not think there was sufficient. It w 
not much used, 
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National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 28th April 1866. 
PRESENT : 


Proressor TYNDALL, F.R.S. in THe CaHarr. 


Dr. Peroy, F.R.S. 

Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 
Lievut.-CoLonet Scort, R.E. 

Captain Donne ty, R.E., (Secretary.) 


The Commission proceeded to examine the picture galleries, accom- 
panied by Mr, W. Boxall, R.A., the director, and by Mr. R. N. 
Wornum, the keeper and secretary, of the National Gallery. 

The thermometric readings in different parts of the building 
between the hours of half-past 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the sky 
being quite overcast, were as follows : 


New Room (33 feet x 31 feet) water in boiler - 68° 
doorway - - - 68°5° 


ic nlenabecrrens opposite end of room - - 67°4° 


west door - - - 68° 

Claude Room side of room - - - 67° 
Flemish Room - - - side 66° 
First square room - - - - 66° 
Second mt - - - 66°7° and 65° 
Italian Room - - - 66°; sides 64° and 64°5° 
Vestibule - - - - - 65° 5° 
Downstairs at 3 o’clock before open front- 

door - - ” - : 64° 


South Kensington Museum, 2nd February 1870. 


PRESENT : 
Proressor TYNDALL, F.R.S., 1s tHE CHaAtr. 


Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 
CoLonet Scott, R.E, 
CapTAIN DONNELLY. 


W. Boxatt, Esq., R.A., examined. 


613. (The Chairman.) In 1865, Mr. Boxall, a commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Professor Graham, Professor Tyndall, Dr. Frank- 
land, Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E., and Captain Donnelly, R.E., to report upon 
the system of heating and ventilating the South Kensington Museum, 
and especially to consider if any injurious effects have arisen to works 
of art from heating by hot water; also to consider the report of Mr. 
Faraday and others of the 20th of July 1859, (see Appendix, p. 88.), and 
to report what further precautions, if any, are necessary to be adopted. 
This Commission was appointed, and one of the original promoters of it, 
Sir Matthew Ridley, I find by a letter addressed by Mr. Redgrave to 
Captain Donnelly, suggested that the subject of the condition and treat- 
ment of the pictures in the museum might with advantage be submitted 


W. Borall, 
Esq., R.A. 


2 Feb. 1870. 
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W. Bozall, 
Esq., R.A. 


2 Feb. 1870. 
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to the opinions of professional and practical persons. On that account, © 
Mr. Boxall, you are now called upon by the Commissioners and requested 
to give us what information you can upon this subject. ‘May I, in the 
first place, ask you, Mr. Boxall, whether you are acquainted with the 
present state of warming and ventilating of the South Kensington picture 
galleries ?—Y es. 


614. It has been stated that hot-water pipes are objectionable, and 


that open fireplaces are better for the purposes of warming and venti- 
lation, Is that an opinion in which you coincide ?—It is not ; I think 
open fireplaces are objectionable because of their unequal distribution 
of the heat. Pictures near the fire are liable to injury ; those opposite 
and subject to the reflection of the fire are imperfectly seen. Another 
objection is the accumulation of dirt and soot they create. 

615. And I think you also considered that a more equable temperature, 
a less variable temperature, is obtainable by means of hot water than by 
open fires ?—I have no doubt of it. 

616. You think variation of temperature decidedly prejudical to— 
pictures ?—Violent and sudden variations of temperature I am convinced 
are prejudicial to pictures. 

617. Would it be fair to ask you, Mr. Boxall, what you consider 
violent variation ?—Allow me to give an example. One winter evening I 
was present at the lighting of the gas in one of the galleries here. The 
room was very warm, and when the glass of the skylight was opened to 
allow the carriage to run along to light the jets of gas, there was a 
sudden and violent rush of cold air admitted, the constant recurrence i 
which could not fail to be prejudicial to the pictures, and the more 
especially as the heated water pipes were in close proximity to the 
pictures. This has I know been remedied in the new gallery. 

618. You objected to the heating of the air immediately under the 
pictures ?—Yes. { 

619. That, you say, has been changed, so that the objection no longer 
exists ; but the objection as you consider still remains with regard to 
the sudden admission of chill from the opening of the windows when 
the gas is lighted ?—If the system still continue my objection would 
remain the same. : 

620. Can you tell us exactly in which gallery it was you experienced 
the effects you state, and at what time of the year it was ?—It was, I 
believe, after this commission was formed, and in the winter, in one of 
the rooms occupied by the National Gallery pictures. 

621. (Captain Donnelly.) Was it the gallery in which the cartoons 
were ?—Certainly not. 

622. One of the galleries that has not got double skylights ?—I 
presume it might be, but I cannot remember. 

623. (Dr. Frankland.) One of the later galleries ?—Yes. 

624. (Captain Donnelly.) Some of the galleries have a double roof, 
and there is a glass ceiling underneath the skylight, Some of the 
temporary galleries had not the glass ceiling underneath the skylight. 
Do you remember which gallery it was, Mr. Boxall ?—1 do not, 
remember the effect I experienced perfectly, A glass ceiling under- 
neath the gas would have prevented the evil; but I do not remember 
that you have glass ceilings underneath the gas. | 

625. (Captain Donnelly.) Over the gas. I thought that might eall 
to your recollection which gallery it was ?-—L remember only the 
conviction I felt of its very dangerous tendency. 

- 626. {The Chairman.) ‘Then with regard to the cold air, you think 
it came not through doors, but through the windows above Pat the 
opening of the windows it was suddenly perceptible. 
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627. Were the doors closed at that time ?—I cannot say. You see 
the sudden effect I felt might be my reason for thinking it would affect 
the pictures. ‘That was before this Commission was appointed. I only 
felt the thing rather than investigated it. 

628. Then it would be prior to 1865 ?—Yes. 

629. Have you examined the galleries recently ?—I have not done so 
very lately. 

630. (Mr. Redgrave.) Have you paid attention to the Sheepshanks 
Gallery ?—In the Sheepshanks Gallery, which is in every respect most 
satisfactory, the objectionable pipes beneath the pictures no longer exist, 
and the heat comes more from the centre of the room. In two of the 
rooms at the National Gallery, which formed part of the Royal Academy, 
the pictures are still heated by hot water pipes beneath them, but thick 
slabs of slate instead of boards are introduced between the pipes and the 
pictures, and the temperature in these rooms is seldom above 57°. 

631. (The Chairman.) In summer?—In the summer the pipes are 
not heated, and therefore can have no influence. 

632. Have you any knowledge as to the summer temperature ?— 
Mr. Wornum, in his evidence, has given it from the thermometer. 

633. It might be 70° or 80° in summer ?—TI refer you to his evidence, 
as it has been his duty to watch, and he has there given the results of 
the readings of the thermometers. 

634, You think if means have been taken to avoid that sudden 
depression of temperature which you speak of upon the lighting of the 
gas, the galleries, as far as warming and ventilating is concerned, are all 
that can be desired ?—Unquestionably much would be gained. 

635, You are acquainted of course with painting on asphaltum ?— 
Yes.. 

636. And you are quite ready to believe that sudden changes of 
temperature are likely to produce cracks in pictures on asphaltum ?— 
Asphaltum never dries, and such pictures are necessarily subject to 
atmospheric changes. rie 

637, Then you agree with Mr. Redgrave that it is exceedingly difii- 
cult, if not practically impossible, to prevent the asphaltum cracking ? 
—Entirely impossible, if the picture is ever varnished. 

(Mr. Redgrave, exhibiting a small picture.) 1 would call atten- 
tion to this picture in order to remark that it was bequeathed to the 
Kensington Museum by Mr. Henry Townsend. It has been in the 
gallery about a year and a half, and is now in the same state as near as 
possible as when it first came here, It is a Belgian picture and shows 
the effects of painting on an asphaltum layer. The thicker colour has. 
cracked all the way down ; and it shows that this is not the effect of 
English climate merely, for this is a Belgian picture and was in the state 
you now see when it was received here, — 

(Mr. Boxall.) In any climate that picture would crack. - A thick 
ground of asphaltum poate over with hard drying colour mixed with 
white, must inevitably crack. 

(Mp. Redgrave.) Is not this analogous to the “ Sabrina” of Hilton ? 
He used an unusual quantity of wax, and bought it without ascertain- 
ing whether it was pure. It was probably adulterated to a large 
extent with spermaceti, which made his pictures more liable to run 
than any other pictures. I have another picture here (pointing) which 
has come into the Museum since this Commission began. Tt was pre- 
sented by Sir William Tite. It i, e the effects of asphaltum in one 
way, but there is not the cracking own. 

638. (The Chairman.) Would you be kind enough, Mr. Redgrave, to 
put upon paper, in a brief form, the remarks you have to make with 
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regard to this picture, describing its condition in brief terms, and what 
has been the effect of this layer of asphaltum with painting over it ? 

(Mr. Boxall.) The cracking of the asphaltum 1s, I believe, quite 
independent of temperature. . 

(Mr. Redgrave.) I beg to say I have selected these two pictures 
especially because they have not been in our gallery sufficient time for 
any change in their condition to have been effected from any cireum- 
stances connected with the gallery itself. The pictures are in precisely 
the same condition as when they came from the private residences of 
the donors. ; 

639. (The Chairman.) Have you given attention to the subject of 
the preservation of the Raffaelle cartoons ?—With regard to tempera 
paintings generally, I believe that they ought not to be placed in teo 
dry or too heated an air, because it is apt to destroy the tenacious pro- 
perties of the size. Mr. Redgrave has, perhaps, given greater attention 
to this subject, but I believe he will agree with this opinion. 

(Mr, Redgrave.) Too dry an air is not good. 

640. (The Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the position of the 
cartoons here ?—Yes, the gallery is most satisfactory. 

641. Have you reason to suppose that the air there is prejudicially 
dry ?—It may be so if it should be overheated by gas. 

642, I think we shall come to understand each other. When you 
speak of what you consider the prejudicial effects of gas upon pictures, I 
apprehend it is apart from the consideration that the products of the 
combustion of gas are all carried off into the air outside the building. 
In the report of Mr. Faraday and Dr. Hoffman it is stated that the pro- 
ducts of the gas are all carried off ?—I do not enter into the scientific — 
question, and I should be glad to yield my opinion to you gentlemen 
who have given attention to the subject, but from my own experience 
I have no fayour for gas in picture galleries. I had it for many years 
in my painting room, and I always felt that it affected colours 
exceedingly. 

643. But probably you had no means provided for the immediate — 
escape of the products of combustion ?—It was used with ordinary 
burners. 


644. I should like that we should agree, if possible. Itis not so much 
gas as gas, but because it gives out heat ; because in the case of the 
galleries here the products pass off into the air outside, so that the 
drying effects of the gas would not be more than those of a fire ?— 
May there not be a certain mischievous drying quality in gas, for 
example, the heat of the gas darkens, while that of the sun purifies 
colours ; too much of either are alike destructive. 


645. The question whether the heat of the gas is too great may be 


determined by taking a series of observations ?—I presume so; but 
can the quality to which I have just now, probably unscientifically, — 
referred, be easily determined ? 

646. (Dr. Frankland.) Looking at the conditions under which the 
paintings are exhibited here, do you consider there are any speci 
disadvantages as compared with other public galleries with which you 
are acquainted ?—I perhaps ought not to say that gas is a disadvantage, 
but I know of no public gallery out of England where gas is used. 
There is so much to admire at South Kensington that I may be per- 
mitted to say that I still look upon the introduction of gas there into 
picture galleries as an experiment. 

647. Do you consider in this count intings last a shorter time 
than they would doin Italy >—Many of iia ake shorter time, arising 
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from the want of system of the painters ; the pictures too often begin 
with bad constitutions. 

648-9. Do you consider suspended matters in the air affect the pictures 
prejudicially ?—Most likely. 

650. Do you think the covering of pictures with curtains tends to 
their preservation ?—Keeping the actual sunshine from pictures pre- 
serves them; but I do not think darkness is good. 

651. (Mr. Redgrave.) Is it not the fact that pictures on the continent 
are very much covered for the purpose of their being displayed only 
occasionally ?—JIn the churches no doubt that is the case, but protection 
from sunshine is good. 

652. (The Chairman.) Supposing the products of the combustion of 
gas are all carried clear away from the room, could there be anything in 
the heat or light prejudicial to the pictures ?>—I should be most glad to 
be convinced that there is not. 

653. We have had various opinions expressed as to the effect of light 
upon paintings. Does your own experience suggest to you that if an 
oil painting is kept in darkness it darkens ?—It is the general belief 
that it does so. 

654. And becomes brighter in the light p—And becomes brighter in 
the light. Too much light will sometimes fade colour; but that the old 
painters exposed their pictures in their progress under certain circum- 
stances to sunshine there can be no doubt. It was the custom of Titian 
to do so, as we learn from “ Boschini.” It is related that he placed his 
portrait of Paul III. on the leads in the Vatican to dry after he had 
varnished it, and that people passing made reverence to it, thinking it 
was the Pope. 

655. (Mr. Redgrave.) It was the same with Van Eyck as a drying 
process only. We can hardly suppose that Titian wanted to take the 
yellow out of his pictures. 

656. (The Chairman.) Do you think the change which takes place 
in pictures is through the change of the pigments or the change of the 
oil ?—The oil generally becomes browner, and many of the pigments 
change. ‘The absence of light darkens oil. Yet I have a picture 
painted 10 years ago, with simple linseed oil, which has been turned to 
the wall ever since, and it has not changed in the slightest degree. This 
is, however, an exception to the general rule. 

657. (The Chairman.) Perhaps Dr. Frankland will tell us whether 
in the process of bleaching there is anything analogous to this. We 
know that substances wetted and exposed to sunshine will bleach, but 
this is the reverse process of darkening by withdrawal from sunshine. 

(Dr. Frankland.) I am not aware of any such action having been 
clearly seen in the case of oils or varnishes, but if the action went 
deeper and took place upon the pigments themselves, then there is 
always a tendency of the lead in the pigments to become converted into 
black sulphide of lead, but it becomes bleached on exposure to light. 
If a picture is exposed to light the darkening of the pigments does not 
take place as if it was kept in the dark. 

658. (Captain Donnelly.) Are you aware of any careful set of ex- 
periments having been made as to the effects of sudden depression of 
temperature, and atmospheric changes on different pigments and vehicles ? 

(Mr. Boxall.) Perhaps our chairman will permit me to remind him 
of an experiment we made together some years ago on this subject, 
and to read the memorandum made at the time on the results :— 
‘“ A hot iron held at some inches distance from a surface of asphaltum 
softens that surface, and on the withdrawal of the source of heat the 
surface contracts. Now it is physically impossible that ‘contractions 
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should be absolutely uniform throughout the surface. Certain points 
will therefore in the first instance give way, rents and cracks being thus 
produced. Heat from any source whatever, whether it be the radiant 
heat of the sun, of a fire, of burning gas, or the heat of contact of the 
air, produces the same effect as the heat of the iron above referred to, 
and there cannot, I think, be a doubt that the deterioration of paintings 
in which asphaltum has been employed is hastened by an excessive heat _ 
followed by a chill. In other words, pictures in which asphaltum has ~ 
been freely used are particularly liable to be injured by sudden changes 
of temperature.” 

659. (The Chairman.) Fromyour knowledge of the galleries at South 
Kensington, after those things you have referred to have been properly 
attended to and remedied, do you consider that any further precautions 
require to be taken for the preservation of the pictures ?>—I should 
believe all possible precautions had been taken. I may be wrong in 
the opinion I have expressed as to the current of cold air admitted on 
lighting the gas, but it is a very strong opinion I have about it. I think 
the pictures now before you show the whole thing you want to know 
about pictures cracking. 

660. (Mr. Redgrave.) I would ask Dr. Frankland whether mastic 
varnish has any peculiar contractible power in the drying ? 

(Dr. Frankland.) 1 do not know. 

661. (Mr. Redgrave.) Because a great deal of evil has arisen to 
pictures from varishing them with soft materials. 

(Dr. Frankland.) No doubt. 

662. (Mr. Redgrave.) I recollect an instance of a picture 20 or 30 years 
old—it is not an asphaltum picture—which I found to be cracked with — 
white cracks down the whole of it when I returned after an absence of 
some weeks. I ascertained that it had been varnished in my absence, 
and it was the general opinion that the mischief had been oceasioned by 
the contractible effects of the varnish. 

(Mr. Boxall.) It had been put on too thick. A megylp picture will 
crack 50 years after, when it has not cracked before. Many pictures I 


have painted in megylp not varnished are as good as possible. 


(Dr. Frankland.) 1 have seen instances in which the varnish on 
doors and panels of a room has shrunk to fully one fourth of the 
original surface, and the effect of that upon a picture may be easily . 
conceived. 

663. (Mr. Redgrave.) I should like the Committee to have the opinion 
of Mr. Boxall with respect to the putting of pictures under glass ?— 
The only objection is that the pictures are not so well seen, but beyond 
question they are better preserved. | 

(Mr, Redgrave.) In the Sheepshanks gallery the glazing of the 
pictures has been carried to a considerable extent, particularly with the 
Mulready pictures, in order to preserve them in the state in which the 
artist left them. In the ease of some of Leslie’s pictures the varnish did 
not stand well, and glazing was adopted instead. . 

(Mr. Boxall.) In the National Gallery, Leslie’s picture of “Sancho 
and the Duchess” has never been varnished—it had a dull surface—and 
the glass has proved better for it than varnish. 

(Mr. Redgrave.) The glare occasioned by the glass is held to be 
objectionable, and converts the picture into an imperfect kind of looking 
glass, and that is more particularly the case with a dark picture when 
glazed. You can see your own reflection and that of the objects in the 
room, and that is not the best condition under which a painting ca” 
be seen. 


(The Chairman.) 1 would just mention on this subject that on one of — 
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my continental trips I carried with me a little instrument which had a 
surprising effect in dispelling the haze round objects in the distance, 
and which revealed them with startling distinctness, and in the case of 
picturesit completely quenched the glare and brought out the picture with 
great clearness. ‘This instrument consisted of a piece of spar of a par- 
ticular shape, and I call attention to it in connexion with this subject, 
and I shall be happy to submit it for your inspection, as I think some- 
thing may be made of it; but whether it can be brought into use for 
dispelling the glare of pictures I must leave to be determined at 
a future time. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Ea eres R.A., relative to the PARTIAL Destruction of certain PicturgEs 
a Bixkll, BoA, painted with AspHattum, and to the PRoPERTIEs of other 


prere ear B SupsTANCEs used in OIL PAINTING. 


certain Pictures) GenTLEMEN, South Kensington, February 1870. 
Mr. Boxaut and myself were requested to state in writing our view of 
the causes that had led to the partial destruction of two pictures placed before 
ou at your last meeting; one being “ Sabrina,” by H. Howard, R.A., the 
other “The Burial of the Knight,” by the late Baron . These works have 
only recently become the peop of the Department, and were examined in 
order to show the state into which pictures painted with asphaltum almost 

} necessarily fall wherever placed. 

a We explained that no pitchy preparations, whether called asphaltum, 
a: bitumen, or mummy, could dry so hard and firm as the other pigments of the 
i painter. And that when painted over by such harder pigments, especially 
a with a quick drying vehicle or varnish, the picture was sure to break up into 
a. wide pitchy fissures when the underground was brown, or if cracked to the 
priming of the canvas, into whitish fissures 5 while, if painted over by pig- 
| a ments in which white or light colours predominate, dark cracks would be seen, 
| se from the black pitchy undercolour becom: isi 
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visible. 

3 We also explained the mode in which Hilton, Howard, Wilkie, and other 
ae: painters of that period used asphaltum. 
| ee Boiled linseed oil, asphaltum, and mastic varnish were placed separately on the 
es pallet, and then mixed with the knife, forming a magylp, which stood up like a 
. jelly on the pallet. Those painters spread this medium over their pictures, and 

: 2 painted into it, and as the mixture never dried firmly, any varnish passed over 
| | the surface, or even the ordinary changes of temperature, were certain to break 
| — up, and in such pictures no repairs are proof against the recurrence of 
ai the evil. 
im We also stated that the magylp ordinarily used by 
. ] 


inters, consisting of 
half-boiled linseed oil and half mastic varnish, wou Frequent erack even 
h 


i a when no asphaltum is used on the icture being varnished, from the superior 
, ae. contraction of the mastic gum, as the spirit in which it was dissolved rapidly 
| Be evaporates. 
| ie We have the honour, &c., 
ee: a (Signed) Ricu. REDGRAVE. 
| 3 To the Commissioners on the Heating, W. Boxa.t. 
MZ Lighting, and Ventilation of the 
| Be South Kensington Museum. 
n° APPENDIX B. 


Memoranpvum by Cart. Festive, R.E., on the TemprRATURE 

7 3 maintained in the Sourm Kensineton Museum. 

a, 3 Cant Vesting, »Y In accordance with the request of the Commission to prepare an analysis of 
os — oe ol - the temperature in the Museum I have made the following tables. The 
Ea one Kiaeth “ Western Gallery” mentioned below is that one of the old single-roofed rooms 
ge Kensington which now contains pictures forming part of the Townshend bequest, and in 


Museum. which there is usually the greatest variation. The thermometers are ) : 
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every three hours during the day and night, and the register kept.- The Memorandum by 
standard thermometer is hung on a stand on the grassplot in front of the og BE 
official residences, and is sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. Hee erating of 
I may mention that the night temperatures are noted, not by the men whose the South’ 
duty it is to keep up the heat, but by the police constables who would suffer if rata 
it were cold. a 
The first column of the tables shows the greatest variation in any one space 
of 24 hours during the year. The second, the mean of all the diurnal variations. 
The third, the minimum temperature noted during the year. ‘The fourth, the 
mean of the mean temperature of each day and night. ‘The last, the maximum 
temperature noted. The greatest diurnal variations are usually found in the 
early summer, when the galleries get warmed up by the sun, and from the 
comparative clearness of the atmosphere there is a considerable loss of temper- 
ature by radiation at night. In very hot, dry weather, some of the ventilators 
are occasionally left open at night so as to cool the building. This necessarily 
produces an increased variation. 
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one Temperature. 
aa 
Max.| Mean. | Min. | Mean. | Max. S | 
1867. . ; i 
Competition Gallery  - - «| 18 4°5 45 60°8 | 80 Ss ae 
New Sheepshanks, Centre Room -| 10 3°8 53 62°3 79 oe) |: 
Raphael Gallery - - ee ae 4°6 52 61°7 80 age I 
Old Western Gallery - - @ ji do 6 | 45 61°2 84 see) 
North Court, Centre - - - | 16 §°8 |. 47 | 61°6 85 ae 
South Court, East Side - - | 15 4°2 *39 60°7 76 nee | 
Standard thermometer out of doors -/| 30 13°5 6 50 87 2a) } 
1868. ae |, 
Competition Gallery - - -| 13 4 | 50 62 82 aoe 
New Sheepshanks, Centre - - -| 11 4 | 52 63°2 84 eee ie 
Raphael Gallery - - -| 16 4°8 52 62°9 84 Bo aa 
Old Western Gallery - sence | 25 5°8 48 62°3 | 89 Baa | 
North Court, Centre - - ied ondee 5:1 52 62°4 g2 oa 
South Court, East Side - - -j| 10 2°9 53 62°2 80 Sa 
Standard - = - -| $1 14 27 52°8 92 aoe fl 
1869. cd 
Competition Gallery - - -| ll 4 46 60°9 80 ey 
New Sheepshanks . - -| 14 3°9 49 61°4 81 ark 
Raphael Gallery = ti fetite otha Ae 5 50 61°8 82 Bs 
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North Court, Centre - -- = 1D 4°7 53 61°3 78 aH | 
South Court, East Sid te 9 3°7 53 or 78 Bad 
Standard - - - -| 38 12°38 27 50°8 88 BS 
Tyrer Montus ending 31st January 4 a | 
1870. a coe 
Competition Gallery - - -| 12 3*9 Ad 56° 3 63 ei 
New Sheepshanks, Centre Room : 7 3 55 59°4 67 ee 
Raphael Room = * - de et 4 52 58:7 3 24 ; Ie 
Western Gallery - - - 8 3°9 53 57°6 ee ae 
North Court — - : aL arb Le 2°9 53 581 | 66 s 
South Court - - - - 8 3°1 53 57°6 64 Bt 
Standard out of doors - - «|. 20 7°9 23 40 59 BEE i 
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was removed. ‘The temperature used to fall 
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Looking through the registers for the last two years, I find the greatest 
dryness noted in the Raphael Gallery has been shown b the thermometers 
being at 45° and 55° once in the winter, and at 65° and 80° in the summer ; 
the saturation would be about ‘45 on each occasion. 

I only find one instance (in September 1868) of the average saturation for a 
day being above ‘8 (which is I believe the limit of saturation for a healthy 
atmosphere). It was then *S8, the extreme saturation during the day being *94, 
There are only two or three instances of the extreme saturation at any time 
being over’8. ‘They are to be found, as might be expected, at the beginning of 
the autumn, when it is too warm to have the fires lighted, and the outside 
atmosphere is nearly (or quite) completely saturated. nak 

The extremes of saturation during the last three months, with fires lighted, 
have been ‘45 and °74, and the mean °6. ; 

‘he air of the North Court is, as a rule, slightly damper than that of the 
Raphael Gallery. ; eae 

‘The greatest dryness of the outside air noted during the last two years has 
been with the thermometers at 72° and 92°, which indicate I believe *38 satu- 
ration. On another occasion it has been "4 (with thermometers at 56° and 72°), 

In the old Sheepshanks Galleries the hot-water pipes run along the side 
walls, and are not covered by boards. ‘To try what effect this may have on the 
pictures I have at different times put up a piece of wood with thermometers 
fixed to it at intervals so as to get the temperatures at different heights. [ 
have found the temperature at the level of the pictures to be very little 
higher than that of the centre of the room. For instance, on the 5th inst., 
with the hot-water pipe as hot as it ever is—so hot in fact that the hand could 
not be kept on it for any length of time without pain—a thermometer with its 
bulb within an inch or two of the hot pipe indicated 84° ; a second ther- 
mometer at one foot from the pipe and above it, 72°; a third at two feet, 68°; 
a fourth at four feet (which is about the level of the bottom of the pictures), 
65°; a fifth at six feet, 65°. Above this there did not a to be any diminu- 
tion of temperature. A thermometer hanging at the doorway in the middle 
of the end wall of the room indicated 634°. 

It must be remembered that the nearest portions of the pictures are shielded © 
from radiant heat by their frames ; therefore, supposing that a thermometer 
with a clean glass bulb does not properly indicate the radiant heat, still the 
above-mentioned observations would, I think, show that the pictures cannot 
get unduly heated. No doubt a slight upward current of air over the face of 
the pictures is caused by the hot pipes, and it may be said that this current 


' carries with it dust and dirt, but if the pipes were elsewhere, there would in 


all probability be a downward current, bringing an equal quantity of dust or 
dirt, or stagnation of air, in which case | should expect to find a greater 
deposition of dirt than in a current. 

I believe that the right thing to consider is where fresh air can most con- 
veniently be introduced, and that the pipes should be so placed that the fresh 
air should come in contact with them hale diffusing itself in the room; but 
to say, regardless of this consideration, that along the walls is either the best 
or the worst place for the pipes seems to me unreasonable. In the case of an 
outside wall, I should consider it decidedly advantageous to place the pipes 
against it, as the upward current of warm air would, I fancy, tend very much to 
maintain a regularity of temperature at night or in very cold weather when the 
wall might be rapidly losing its heat ; it would, too, prevent any condensation of 
moisture on the walls or pictures in a rapid change of the temperature and 
hygrometric condition of the atmosphere. 3 
The general system of ventilation in the picture galleries is that fresh air 
is admitted at or near the floor level, and the foul air let out through ventila- 
tors in the skylights. ‘Though no doubt liable to be influenced to some 
extent by the direction and force of the wind, the system answers well. 
Experiments made with smouldering brown paper show that there is & 
tolerably steady ascending current of air towards the ventilators after the gas 
has been lighted. There may doubtless be occasions when from the gusty 
—— - a eyes momentarily disarranged, and some of the pro 

of combustion elr way i 
largely diluted with fresh air. y into the soe ee at 
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(1.) Report By Mr. J. C. Rosison on the PRESERVATION of the 
RAFFAELLE CARTOONS at the Sourn Kensincron Museum. 


(Referred to in Mr. Robinson’s Evidence, Question 8.) 


Sir, April 29, 1865, 
In respect to the preservation of the Raffaelle cartoons, whilst at South 
Kensington, [ have, as requested by the Minute of the Lords of the Com- 


mittee of Council on Education, to submit the following memoranda 
and suggestions :— 

1, These cartoons have, for nearly two centuries, been preserved under 
conditions materially different from those they will now be submitted to. 

2. On the whole, the conditions at Hampton Court have, in respect to 
these works, been comparatively favourable ones. 

3, The cartoons are painted in distemper colours on paper, and their con- 
servation demands conditions of an opposite nature to those which operate 
favourably for oil pictures. This is evidenced by the state of the oil pictures at 
Hampton Court, which is very bad, whilst the cartoons, on the contrary, are 
relatively well preserved. 

There is a minimum of light at Hampton Court; this has caused the oil 
pictures to become dark, whilst, on the other hand, it has tended to prevent the 
fading of the cartoons. 

4. The fading of the cartoons is inevitable, and the rate of deterioration 
depends on the greater or less amount of exposure to light which they receive. 
They should not in any case be exposed to more intense light than heretofore, 
and if possible the periods, or rather the entire average amount of exposure to 
light, should be lessened. 

5. For instance, the gallery should be kept dark when the cartoons are 
not being exhibited to the public; and in particular, the light in the mornings, 
during the summer season, (before the hour of opening the gallery,) should be 
excluded. 

6, A farther positive gain on the Hampton Court status might be effected 
by curtailing the periods of exhibition to the public by daylight. As it is they 
can be exhibited at Kensington by artificial light in the evenings, which 
would compensate for the loss of at least one day in the week, and at present 
they cannot be exhibited on the Sundays, as heretofore at Hampton Court. 

7. (Perhaps, however, there would be no greater impropriety in their being 
exhibited at South Kensington on the Sundays than as at present at Hampton 
Court, Certainly no more appropriate public Sunday exhibition could be 
found than that of these cartoons, which constitute in themselves a most im- 
pressive pictorial on of Christian record. It would, in fact, be difficult 

to show why they should not be accessible to the public on Sundays as here- 
tofore, and if their exhibition were conceded, the remainder of the collection 
could not remain closed.) 

N.B. At the Louvre one section of works analogous to the cartoons, 
viz, the pen drawings of the old masters, are only exhibited during part 
of the day on Sundays, and this for two cogent reasons (not, it is true, 
necessarily relative to each other); first, that these works would rapidly 
deteriorate by continuous exhibition ; and secondly, that the greatest number 
of the public have leisure to inspect them on the day in question. The 
minimum of damage to most precious works of art, and the maximum of 
advantage to the public, is thus secured. wn 

8. A dry and somewhat heated atmosphere, not necessarily objectionable in 
the case of oil pictures, is the worst possible status of distemper vehicles, and 
in this respect the conditions of Hampton Court as regards the cartoons are 
better than those of South Kensington. At Hampton Court the atmosphere 
is, if anything, rather damp than dry, and this has probably tended to prevent 
the greatest drawbacks of distemper painting, viz., the liability of the vehicle or 
pigment to crack and scale off, and that of the paper ground to lift or cockle. 

9, The cartoons are painted with size or some similar vehicle, which neces- 
sarily retains or has a natural affinity for moisture, and would suffer from undue 

esiccation ; of all conditions, therefore, that of a uniform stagnant, dry, heated 
atmosphere would be the most inimical, but I fear the method of artificial 
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heating at South Kensington especially induces these conditions. I believe that 
the present method of heating by hot-water pipes is, generally speaking, bad for 
f art, and that the arrangement of the pipes in 


early all classes of works 0 
the neon galleries at South Kensington 18 especially and particularly ob- 


jectionable. : 
10. The best method of heating galleries or apartments containing works 
of art is, I believe, by open fireplaces or stoves (as at the basement story of 
the British Museum), and that adequate ventilation and the maintenance of 
an equable temperature and proper atmospheric conditions can, I believe, be 


secured on no other system. 
Exhibition by gaslight is a most suitable mode of displaying the cartoons 
and all analogous works in water-colours, the amount of fading from artificial 


light being almost infinitesimal. 
Damage from exhibition by gaslight could occur only in one or two ways, 
viz., by an escape and admixture of gas in the air of the room, and the diffu. 
gion of the volatilized products of combustion therein; but I fear there is toa 
certain extent danger of this at South Kensington. The method of lighting 
is a comparatively rough and ready one, and until the source of light, i.e., the 
gas burners, are entirely shut 0 and isolated from the containing spaces 
beneath their level, and all possibility of escape of gas into the galleries obviated 
by excluding the supply pipes from the interior of the same, the works of art 
contained cannot be said to be in absolute security. 

Gas attacks certain pigments locked up in water-colour vehicles very s eedily, 
and it is very_probable that the cartoons are in parts executed with such 
changeable pigments. 

In any case it should be borne in mind that the cartoons present a surface 


in the highest degree sensiti 
ones, such as the deposition of dust and carbonaceous particles on them ; that 


tected by a kind of armour of resinous varnish, which 


of the painting itself moreover being a defence, a distemper painting is entirely 
naked and defenceless, and when once its surface is attacked, the evil admits of 
no effectual remedy. 

The cartoons at South maps will, I think, on the whole, be laced 
+n somewhat less favourable conditions than heretofore at Hampton Court, 
unless special and carefully considered measures are devised to obviate the 
detrimental influences in question. 
(Signed) J, C, Ropinson, 
The Secretary, 

Science and Art Department. 


(2.) Memoranpum by Mr, R. Reporave, R.A. relative to 


by Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Robinson’s Report on the Preservation of the Cartoons. 


R.A., on the 


fo Oi rt. . * ~ 
regoing Repo I cANNoT concur in some of Mr. Robinson’s conclusions, and others have 


been met and proposed by myself in my late report (vide infra, pp. 83 and 85). 
In that report I have pe my reasons why the conditions under which the 
cartoons were exhibited at Hampton Court were in some respects dangerous, 
in others unfavourable. | 

As tothe proposed method of warming the galleries by open fire places, 
surely such are objectionable on all grounds. 

First, the great length of gallery would not by such means be kept at 8ny 
equality of temperature throughout. 

Secondly, open fireplaces induce visitors to congregate around them, * 
subject of great inconvenience; and, from the great warmth near the grate, 
engender a sense of even greater inequality at a distance from it than really 


exists. 

Thirdly, some of the proceeds of combustion in stormy weather and at chang? 
of winds will be likely to escape into the room. | 
Fourthly, open fireplaces, with the dangers incidental to lightin the fires 
&c., are of the most objectionable nature in public museums, an would be 

still more so near the cartoons. What possible security could be found ag 
fire? One of the dangers at Hampton Court arose from pipe stoves, Will 


most of our public places are warmed hy hot ai : 
sand Mr. Robinson's remarks as toa 'rough and ready mode of eines Cee 
In the former report on the gas lighting, it was thought better that ne og RAW onthe | 
should be within the room; the means of lighting it are excellent 848 foregoing Reports Baal 

I believe that although the public of Paris are only admitted to see the sae i 
drawings in the Louyre on Sunday, they are uncovered at other times, and At: 
omnes and omens visit them daily, Ae Oe 

e damp atmosphere of Hampton Court has n | 

painting of the Mantegna / am peeling off in riage Page wreesien | 

I have already recommended many precautions for the preservation of the 
cartoons ; at my suggestion they were placed under glass and otherwise pro- - Rs 
tected. And I would recommend further, that a proper examination of the sae 
whole subject should be made by persons specially qualified, a 


Ricup. RepGRAvrg. 


(3.) Report on the State of the RAFFAELLE Cartoons on their Removal Report on the 


from Hampton Court Par i i Raffaell 
ACE in April 1865, and the Nature of exw = 


their AOGOOMMODATION at Hampton Court and at Sourn Krnsine- Mr. RB. Redgrave, caea) & 
TON respectively. Bes Ie 
May 19th, 1865. Seen | 
When the present surveyor of Crown pictures came into office in 1858 he 2S 


found these valuable works liable to serious injury and suffering great dilapi- : 
dation. The gallery in which they were ag el, geict ill waenies tora le aye 
winter months by a stove in the centre and a long pipe passing into the 
chimney under the cartoon of “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” leaving sagen || 
the distant ends of the gallery in unequal temperature and subject to cold and See P 
damp, The fire was only lighted six days in the week, the room being cold = 
and sn and the temperature dangerously lowered on the seventh. The ; 
) 


windows. oked out into a small court of the nature of a well, since there is a S Gace 
large basin at the bottom, and high surrounding buildings which prevent the SA 
wind from ventilating it. es 


The long room, said to have been built by Sir C. Wren for these cartoons, is 
floored and lined throughout with wood, and it is believed that one or more 


flues from the kitchens of the residences beneath pass horizontally under the ae 
wooden floor of the gallery.* Through this gallery during the year some Cae | 
200,000 people passed, raising clouds of dust which gradually was depo- Se 
sited on the surface of the cartoons. This, from their fragile state, and the ot ie | 
unprotected nature of tempera painting, could not be removed except by a most Bs 
experienced and trustworthy person, and none such had been employed for sae tl 


Some years. ‘The cartoons, during the last half century, and before they came 
under my charge as surveyor, oo been taken from the stretchers, rolled up BAG 
and sent to various palaces, to the British Institution to be exhibited, and to Ba of 
the Royal Academy for the students to copy. The frames also have been made to 
fold horizontally, and they have been so folded (of course with a great loop, 
but necessarily), to the great injury of the dry and fragile paper on which the 
cartoons are painted. ‘Tracing also was allowed, and I have seen large sheets of 
tracing paper pinned on to the cartoons, anda hard pencil used to trace the lines 
—to the great injury of these precious works, the more so that the outlines have all 


mele Siry 
uA! Sry 


been pricked through for pouncing, and any following by the point over the out- See | 
lines must press into these holes and cause them to break together, Moreover, eee 
persons have been allowed, without due supervision, to copy these works in oil as 3 ae 
well as in water colours, a scaffold having been provided for their accommoda- as 3° 


tion; thus, colour has been thrown over parts of them, they have been touched 
with the brush in matching tints, by falling tools, and by dirty mahl sticks; 


and thus many injuries have been added, as well as by the spilling of water, Le 
which also has evidently flowed over them in many places, perhaps through the og 
ceiling, from residences above the gallery. Bae | 


*«T was told that Mr. Wingfield the artist gave notice of a smell of fire, and that 
“ it was many hours before they found it, still smouldering, from one of these flues. 
“ This is five or six years ago. I have myself seen the floor opened to look after one 


“ of these flues.”—R. R. ; 
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One of the first efforts of the present Crown Surveyor was to have these 
precious and ‘nvaluable works protected from fire, from damp, and froin the 
other injuries which have been named. ‘To protect them from fire, an mgenious 
but somewhat elaborate set of machinery was devised by the Officers of the 
Board of Works, to admit of the pictures being lowered, removed from their 
frames, and folded in half so as to pass through the doors that lead to the 
gallery. Stand-cocks were fixed in the rooms, and the best directions given to 
the attendants on their use, but as the Chief Warder did not live in the Palace 
(nor indeed within a mile), as no police or night watchmen paraded the closed 
rooms, and it would be necessary to lower and fold each cartoon to enable it to 
be passed through the doors, there can be little doubt that in a lace lined with 
dry wood the fire would have blazed so freely that it is hardly possible one 
would have been passed out before the whole were in a blaze. Against dust and 
change of temperature the plan adopted was to seal up the cartoons in front 
with large sheets of plate glass. This has been a great security, as also against 
any possibility of knocking off the loose hanging pieces of these friable works, 
but it has been attended with a serious inconvenience. The works ill seen and 
ill lighted before, had, from their glazing, becomé so many mirrors to reflect 
the windows of the gallery directly opposite to them, and thus almost 
wholly to prevent the pictures being seen, a defect which it was impos- 
sible to remedy except by lighting them from the top. It was intended 
also to seal the pictures up at the back with painted cloth, but this 
highly necessary work remains yet to be done. In view of all these 
dangers, dangerous influences, and difficulties of study, the Crown Surveyor, 
when requested by the First Commissioner in 1864 to report if there would 
be serious danger in removing the cartoons to the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, was obliged to report that all circumstances considered he eould not 
make objections to their removal, and when in the present Spring Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to allow of their exhibition for a time at South Kensing- 
ton, it was manifest that he could still less object to the purer air of that 
Museum, in which, moreover, the light would be carefully regulated, the 
temperature preserved at an equality, where there are the best provisions against 
dust, and ample security against an danger from fire, since the buildings are 
not only constructed as far as possible fireproof, but police and firemen peram- 
bulate the building day and night. ‘There too these noble works, the property 
of the Crown, would be made available to a far larger public than at Hampton 
Court, be seen in a top-lighted gallery in company with other decorative 
inventions of the great master, and in immediate contiguity with the manufac- 
tures which the influence of his genius has so manifestly pervaded—a plan 
originally suggested by the Prince Consort, and urged more recently by the 
Princess Royal. 

It remained, therefore, to make the most thoroughly well considered arrange- 
ments for their safe removal from Hampton Court. ‘This was effected without 
the slightest injury or accident. ‘The manner of doing it, and the report on the 
removal by Captain Festing, is subjoined. (See infra 6, p. 86.) 

It was necessary to take careful notes of the state of the whole on their 
arrival, in order that what injuries they have heretofore suffered may be carefully 
noted, as well as the natural decay of age. This has been done, and a record 
made in the form of notes marked upon photographs of the cartoons.* ‘The sug- 
gestions of what appears best calculated to prevent, as far as possible, or at least 
retard the natural progress of decay, will be found at the end of this report. 
(See opposite 4, p. 85.) 

In reference to the register of dilapidations, it must be evident that in going 
over so large a surface as that of each cartoon, it is only the most noteworthy . 
injuries that could be registered, and that extensive injuries of a minute nature 
—such as abrasions of their surface or scaling of tints—could hardly be included, 
Pepe using the photographs as the basis of the registry has been & great 
aid; neither could the numerous corrugations and cracks be thoroughly noted. 


RicHarp RepGRAVE, 
Inspector-General for Art. 


ae oe id ee 


* These photographs and notes may be seen at the South Kensington Museum, 
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(4.) Suceestions for the Conszrvation of RAFFAELLE’s CARTOONS, Suggestions for 


now atthe Sourm Krenstyeron Museu conservation of 
R.A.. and Sir Cx LE M, by R. Reperave, Esq., Gree yaaa 
ods} ARLES L, KAsTLAKeE, R.A. Mr. ve 
: R.A, an Sir’ 


The Department having been intrusted by Her Majesty with the temporary ¢ }- Hastlake, 


care of these invaluable works, the following are among the means that should 
be adopted to ensure their safety and security from any detrimental influence 
from atmosphere, &c. 

As much of the paper of the cartoons is loose from the canvas, and many 
small pieces of the surface paper from the substratum, they should be replaced 
under glass as s ot as possible, the joints of the glass carefully sealed with 
gutta percha and gold beater’s skin, and the backs, as recommended some 
year's ago, covered throughout with painted cloth. 

Great care should be taken in fixing the frames to the wall to secure them 
from any chance of falling forward with the great weight of glass. 

The skylight should be carefully covered iieoughout to lower the light, and 
to prevent any direct ray of the sun from reaching them. 

Curtains or blinds should be placed over each cartoon to be drawn over it 
when the exhibition closes, in order to cover them at all hours when the public 
are not admitted. 

The ventilation should be at once attended to, to ensure the products of 
combustion of gas being wholly removed, as was reported to be the case when 
the galleries were examined by Messrs. Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyndall. 

Before the gallery is again warmed by the hot water pipes, I would suggest 
that these pipes should be removed from under the cartoons into the middle of 
the by gallery, and that air be freely admitted from without over the pipes so 

laced. 
. The hygrometric state of the atmosphere in the rooms should be tested from 
time to time, and its temperature regularly registered night and day. 

It is unnecessary to urge every attention on the part of police and firemen, 
as this is given throughout the Museum. 

It will be seen that no repairs of any kind are contemplated ; such should 
never take place without a full examination by competent authorities, and a 
full report as to the extent and mode of procedure. | 

: (Signed) RicHARD REDGRAVE. 

I beg to say that I approve of the above suggestions, and I entirely concur 
in the opinion that no repairs of any kind should be at present undertaken. 

24th iy 1865. (Signed) C, L, EASTLAKE. 


(5.) Cory of a Lerrer from the Right Hon. AUSTEN H. Layarpb, ie 


relative to the foregoing Rerorr and SUGGESTIONS. 
130, Piccadilly, May 9th, 1865. 
Ix compliance with the wish of the Lord President, I have inspected the 
Raffaelle cartoons which have been removed from Hampton Court Palace to 
the South Kensington Museum. Mr. Redgrave has submitted to me the notes 
he has made on the present state of these works, and his suggestion for their 
ilst at Kensington. 
a sai Sit Riniemie’s Sete of much value, as recording the actual con- 
dition of the cartoons Ae —, — ore Court. They appear to 
carefully and accurately made. 
ee soGely Icons with Mr. Redgrave in his suggestions as to the precautions 
to be taken for preserving the cartoons, and I am of o inion, with him, that uF 
attempt whatever should be made to clean or restore them. 4 cannot mae this 
too earnestly upon those who will have the custody of them. The 3 y sug- 
gestion I have to make, in addition to those made by Mr. Redgrave is Se at suc 
parts of the paper as are detached or in danger of falling off from the a 
backing should be fastened down. It appears to me that this : — or 
the actual preservation of the works, and cannot properly be called “ restoring. 


i in 1 hanging by 
T f the cartoons in important parts which are only hang 

es ae places or at the outer edges the paper 1s peeling off from ae 
badass I think it very important that further mischief should be stopped at 


once by fastening down the paper at such places. 
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It was with great satisfaction that I found the cartoons in far better condition 


"as regards former restorations than I had expected. A great part of these 


invaluable works appears to be in a very pure state, It might be interesting, 
now that there is an opportunity of examining them gcokeing £ to ascertain and 
record, as far as possible, what parts of the cartoons have been restored and 
what parts are in their original state, affected only by the accidents of time and 
neglect. 
I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) A, H. Layarp, 


(6.) Report by Capt. Fesrine, R.E., on the Removat of the 
RAFFAELLE Cartoons from Hampton Court PALACE to the 
Souru KENSINGTON MvusEUM. 


The remoyal of the Raffaelle cartoons from Hampton Court Palace to the 
Museum took place at the end of April 1865, under the direction and superin- 
tendence of Captain Fowke. ‘The first operation in moving the cartoons was 
taking them out of their frames, which occupied two days. A large van carry- 
ing, by india-rubber slings, a case of sufficient size to hold all the cartoons was 
apecially made from the designs of Captain Fowke; it was brought down by 
night to the palace, and soon after daylight the following morning we com- 
menced the work of lowering the cartoons from a window of the room in which 
they were, and packing them in the van. Captain Fowke superintended the 
latter part of the operation, having stationed me on the scaffolding outside the 
window to see that they were y taken down. We both accompanied the 
van on its journey by road to London, which was performed without the smallest 
accident, and by four o’clock in the afternoon the cartoons were all safely 
lodged in their new gallery without having sustained the slightest injury, the 
whole of the work having been done under the direct supervision of Captain 
Fowke and myself, and every precaution taken that the of the cartoons 
should not be touched. The extent of this work may be judged from the fact 
that the case for the cartoons measured 18 feet by 12 by 4, and the van was 20 
feet long by 8 wide, and 18 feet high to the top of the ing, and was drawn 
by eight horses. About 40 workmen were employed in the work. The cost of 
the service was about 2501. 

A room had been specially arranged for the cartoons, the hot-water pipes 
having been removed from along the walls and placed down the middle of the 
room in trenches made in the thickness of the "peg This alteration has been 
attended with very good results, and the warming and ventilation of the room 
are very satisfactory. A blind is fixed over the skylight to keep out the light 
of the sun, and there are green blinds under it, which are drawn when the room 
is not open to the public, or when there is too much light. 

(Signed) E. Ropert Festine, Captain, R.E, 

8th May, 1865, 


(7.) Copy of Lerrer from Dr. Hormann, F.R.S., dated 31st March, 
1865, on the Preservation of the Cartoons. 


Royal College of Chemistry, 
My DEAR Str, March 31, 1865. 

Havine conjointly with Mr, Faraday, Professor Tyndall, Mr. Redgrave, 
and Capt. Fowke, examined into the subject of lighting picture galleries by gas, 
and remembering how well colouring was preserved at the South Kensington 
Museum, I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that with the system — 
of cleanliness and ventilation which prevails at the Museum, the cartoons of 
Raffaelle, when well glazed, could be preserved in that establishment without 
the slightest injury. ‘T’o increase the protection, I would suggest to place the 
cartoons between two sheets of plate glass, and to prevent dust getting at the 
joints, to cover the joints with a layer of transparent gelatine, 


I remain, &e. 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. (Signed) A. W, HormMann. 


—_—_—— 
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8,) Copy of LETTER from Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., dated 31st May. Letter 3 
1865, containing SuGcerstions relative to the Presenvarion of Dr. Frankland, 
the RAFFAELLE Carroons, on the preservar 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle St., W. 

Sir, May 3l1st, 1865. 

In compliance with the wish of the Lord President, expressed in your 
letter to me, bearing date May 6th, 1865, and numbered M 10153, I have, in 
company with Mr, dgrave, R.A,, inspected the Raffaelle cartoons which have 
been removed from Hampton Court, and which are now about to be exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum, 

I am also in receipt of Mr. Redgraye’s report on the present condition of the 
cartoons, and have before me the report of the Commission appointed to 
consider the subject of lighting picture galleries with gas, 

My inspection of the cartoons, and of the gallery in which they are to be 
placed, leads me to concur entirely with the suggestions contained in Mr, Red- 
grave’s report, and I would beg to call especial attention to his recommendation 
that no repairs of any kind—such, for instance, as the pasting down of the loose 
pieces of paper upon the canvas—should at present be undertaken. Such repairs 
could in no way contribute to the preservation of the cartoons, and, unless 
executed with the observance of great precaution, would be very likely to initiate 
a decay which it would be afterwards difficult to arrest. 

I would also further suggest that provision should be made at the back of 
each cartoon, for the introduction of a zinc box, with perforated cover, contain- 
ing about 7lbs. of quicklime, to be renewed once a fortnight, Of all causes 
predisposing to decay, the deposition of moisture upon the cartoons is most to 

e dreaded, and it is to be feared that this will frequently occur when the tem- 
perature of the gallery is rather suddenly lowered—as, for instance during the 
night succeeding an evening exhibition of the cartoons by gas-light. Quick- 
lime used as now suggested, would maintain the air between the glass and 
back of each frame in such a condition of comparative dryness as to prevent 
the possibility of any deposition of moisture even during a very sudden reduc- 
tion of temperature. It would also have the effect of absorbing any deleterious 
gases which, through accidental interruption of the ventilation, or other cause, 
might gain admission within the frames. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) E, FRANKLAND. 
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APPENDIX D. 
(Papers handed in by Captain Fowke, R.E.) 


(1.) Exrract from a DESCRIPTION of the SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY at Observations by 
Sourn Kensineton, by Captain Fowxs, R.E. Capt. Fowke, 
Ventilation of 


Although the principle of extraction employed in this case is perfectly th. Picture 
successful in ventilating the galleries, yet in an atmosphere like London where Galleries. 
a great deal of impurity is present, I think a better way of ventilating a picture 
gallery would be to supply it with air by mechanical means in such quantity , 
that i¢ should always be as it were in a state of repletion or compression, and the ye 
advantage of such a method would be that at any opening the air would have | See 


a tendency to escape from the building; at each opening of the door a current & P| 
would set outward which would easily be regulated to a given strength, and E ; 
thus the entrance of outward air and its accompanying impurities would be ae 
entirely prevented. Be 
T heals supplied to the building might be dried or damped or heated to any if J 


requi ree according to the state of the atmosphere, and should also be 
hr screens, - as to ensure its being free at least from all mechanical 
impurities, and probably it would not be difficult to absorb or disengage some 
of its chemical ones as well, and by employing such precautions even a neigh- 
bouring factory would cease to be a source of alarm to the collector. 
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Observations by | ‘The mechanical contrivances for eteaing: supply of air are quite simple — 


Capt, Fowke, and inexpensive. A small noiseless fan, driven by even so low a power as a 
Penilation of | four or six horse engine would, Fam convinced, be amply sufficient to supply. 


Galleries, doubt, keep marbles or pictures in quite as good a state as if they were placed 


; 
| moe, DS Spry. 

i the Picture a museum or gallery of considerable magnitude in which it would, I have no 
| in a country district 100 miles from a town or a manufactory. 


a Report by (2.) Report by Caprain Fowke, R.E., on SuNLIGHT Burners, 
f apt. Fow. e, 
ee + May 1865, 


The experience which seems to be deducible from an examination of the work. 
f ing of sunlight burners generally, and more especially those now in use in the 
| Museum, in the rooms under the schools, is that the chimneys of sunlight 
| burners are in most cases made much too small, so that they are often incapable 
| of taking off even the product of combustion of the gas, much less of affording 
| : any efficient ventilation for the room in which they may be placed, and that as . 
| regards the light derived from such burners it is too concentrated to be at all 
suitable (as at present applied) for the exhibition of small objects, more par- 
i. ticularly those in relief, and which, from being of a dark colour, do not obtain 
" : reflected light in their shaded parts. With a view of remedying these two defects 
| as much as possible, it is suggested that in Bees in which it may in future be 
| decided to use sunlight burners, they should be employed of a much smaller size, 
and be placed at shorter distances apart than has hitherto been the case. In the 
new corridors of the lecture theatre building itis suggested that there should 
be one such small sunlight between each pair of iron joists, or about one-sixth 
inch apart, and with a proper chimney provided in the thickness of the concrete 
floor. ; For the library and cloisters o the north court, as this would now be an 
expensive process, it would perhaps be sufficient to place a small sun-burner at 
each 5 feet in length of the room, carrying a small earthern-pipe flue in the 
concrete of the floor above. These pipes could terminate on the court side in 
the hollows already existing in the walls of the court, and on the library side 
could be carried up outside the building to a sufficient height to ensure a 


proper draught. 
(Initialled) F.F. 
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dated (1.) Reporr of the Commission appointed to consider the subject of 
Commissionon. IGHTING Pictures Gatieries by Gas, dated the 20th July, 1859. 


eries by Gas. _‘I'he Commission, consisting of Professors Faraday, Hofmann, and Tyndall, 
Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E.,—appointed for the purpose 
of reporting to the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education 
On the Lighting of Picture Galleries by Gas and on any precautions (if necessary) 
against the escape of Gas, and the products of its combustion,—having met at 
various times and considered the subject referred to them now make the 
following report. 
There is nothing innate in coal gas which renders its application to the 
illumination of picture galleries objectionable. Its light, though not so white 
as that of the sun, is equally harmless; its radiant heat may be rendered 
innocuous by placing a sufficient distance between the gas jets and the pictures, 
while the heat of combustion may be rendered eminently serviceable in 
promoting ventilation. 
_ Coal gas may be free from sulphuretted hydrogen compounds, and in London 
is so at the present time ; it then has little or no direct action on pictures, But 
it has not as yet been cleansed from sulphide of carbon, which, on combustion, 
yields sulphurous acid gas 4 pe of producing 224 grains of sulphuric acid 

per 100 cubic feet of present London coal gas.* It is not safe to permit this 
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* Hofmann. 
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,duct of the combustion to come in contact with pj ; ; 
or water colours; and the Commission are poner eat trai a Pa an hone 
ry system of permanent gas lighting for picture or este Ohh : allerie - “3 omission on 
jon should be made for the effectual exclusion or withdrawal of th aa, Gale eae 
combustion from the chambers containing the works of art. ee 
The Commission have examined the Sheepshanks’ Gallery as an experimental . Y 
empt to light pictures with gas, and are of opinion that the process ther q 
ried out fulfils the condition of effectually illuminating the thnetes and t | 
» same time removing the products of combustion. According to the indica 
ns of the thermometer required and obtained, it does this in harmon willl, nm | 
d in aid of, the ventilation, and does not make a difference of more than one 4 
gree Fahrenheit at the parts where the pictures are placed, between the &} 
nperatures, before and after the gas is lighted, . Va 
Certain colour tests consisting of surfaces covered with white lead, or with 
zetable and mineral colours (especially the more fugitive ones), and in which 
0 boiled linseed oil, magylp, and copal varnish were employed as vehicles 
d been prepared, and were, when dry, covered one-fourth with mastic varnish, 
e-fourth with glass, one-fourth with both mastic varnish and glass, and one- 
irth left uncovered. Sixteen of these have been placed for nearly two years 
different situations, in some of which gas has been used, in others not. 
ey give no indications respecting the action of coal gas (except injury from 
at in one placed purposely yery near to and above the gas burners), but seven 
them show signs of chemical change in the whites, due to either a town 
nosphere or want of ventilation. The most injured is that from the National 
lery, Charing Cross, and the next is from a country privy ; the third, much 
3 changed, is from the House of Commons; the fourth is from the Barber 
rgeons’ Hall; the fifth from the Bridgewater Gallery ; the sixth from the 
yal Society’s Rooms, Burlington House; the seventh from the British 
useum. to 
The remaining tests hung in— ‘0 
1. Sheepshanks’ Gallery, South Kensington. 
2. Secretary’s Room at Scuth Kensington, where no gas is used. 
3. Mr. Henry Drummond’s Drawing-room at Albury Park, Surrey. 
. Sealed up and kept in a closet in the Secretary’s Room at South . 
Kensington. _ «= 
5. Lambeth Palace, Vestibule of the Staircase. | 
6. British Institution, Picture Gallery. 
. Windsor Castle, Room with a north aspect without gas. 
. Mr. Thomas Baring’s Picture Gallery, 41, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
frequently lit with gas. oe 
present no observable change in this respect. : 
[Though apart from the especial subject submitted to the Commission, its 
smbers cannot resist a recommendation that this kind of trial, which is 
vecially a painter’s experiment, should be continued for a longer period, and, 
leed, be carried out on a more extensive scale. 
The Commission think it right to state that they are unanimous on all the 
ints to which their attention had been called, or which are referred to in this 
port. 
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(Signed) M. Farapay. 


A. W. HormMann.  o 
Joun TYNDALL. i i 
Ricup. REDGRAVE. i” @ 
Francis Fowxe, Capt. R.E. mS 


South Kensington, 20th July 1859. 


owe : areweren an ; a 7, ‘ —_— <¢i41,- Letter from 
.) Copy of Lerrer from Professor Farapay, F.R.S., Royal Institu- petty 


tion, on the subject of the foregoing Report. Faraday, F.R.S., | 
; relative to the 3 
y Lorps, July 12th, 1861. foregoing Report- 


A Commission, of which I was a member, was appointed in the summer 
1859 to consider the lighting of picture galleries by gas, and the manner In 
1ich that object had been attained in the Sheepshanks Gallery at Kensington. 
.: Commntonion made their report in favour of that application on the 20th of 
uly 1859, 


Letter from 
Professor 
Faraday, F.R.S., 
relative to the 
foregoing report. 


Letter from 
Dr. Tyndall 
relative to the 
Report of the 
Commission of 
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I have been desired to re-observe the gallery with reference to the temperature 
communicated by the gas to the woodwork nearest to it. By the ap lication 
of thermometers against the woodwork above and nearest to the gaslights, it 
has been ascertained that at the present date the action of the heat after an 
hour’s continuance has been an evation of temperature equal occasionally to 
12° or 13°, i.e., the woodwork, which before gas lighting was at 71° became 
84° jn the course of an hour or so, and did not rise after any longer time. In the 
Sheepshanks Gallery the skylight is double, and serves as the hot air exit pas- 
sage. ‘The air in that passage being 75° before lighting, became 91° an hour 
after, and rose nohigher. ‘The part of the gallery below the = of the pictures 
was not raised in temperature more than two degrees by the lighting of the gas, 

I have no change to make in any of the conclusions contained in the former 
report, and as yaw at the Sheepshanks Gallery at the time as an experi- 
mental attempt to light pictures by gas, am still of opinion that the process 
then carried out fulfils the condition of effectually illuminating the pictures, 
and at the same time removing the products of combustion ; but I desire to add 
the recommendation that the roofs of such galleries be of iron. 

A paper has also been submitted to me containing letters by Mr. Braidwood 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke, of the 11th and 12th April 1861, regarding the appli- 
cation of gas to the lighting of the British Museum. It forms a report to the 
trustees. ‘The British Museum and the Kensington Galleries differ so much, 
that opinions proper to the one may have no application to the other. Many 
of the objections made by Mr. Braidwood, in respect of the British Museum, 
of which case alone he speaks, are met by Mr, Smirke ; as the removal of all 
mischievous vapours, and the safe conduction and dispersion of heat, objects 
which can be attained, according to Mr. Smirke, by sufficient contrivance and 
outlay. But I should greatly hesitate to recommen as-lighting in the British 
Museum against the opinion of the architect, who alone is aware of the con- 
struction of the building, and also of the dangers by fire which it may involve. 
Further, I am very strongly against the common practice of erecting a church 
or other building by one set of hands under one mind, and then giving it over 
to another authority and set for the introduction of gas apparatus and pipes, or 
pipes of hot air or water (frequently at high temperatures and pressures) into 
parts and places where no intention respecting them had existed before ; where 
no preparations had been made for them ; and where the final arrangements 
must partake more of accident and risk than of gee and forethought. 

have, &c. 
To the Lord President and Vice- (Signed) M. Farapay. 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


(3.) Cory of Lerrer from Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S., Royal Institu- 
tion, dated the 11th July, 1861, on the subject of the Foregoing 
Report of the 20th July 1859, 


My Lorps, 
I wave this day re-perused the Report on the Illumination of the Picture 


Galleries of the South Kensington Museum, bearing date the 20th of July 
1859, and beg to state that I see no reason to deviate from the opinion em- 
bodied in that report. 

With reference to the question raised by the letter of Mr. Braidwood, to 
which my attention has been directed, I have to state that, with the observed 
temperatures of those portions of the gallery which are most exposed to the 
action of the gas before me, it is my opinion that no danger can arise from 
es elevations of temperature as the gas applied as at present is competent to 
produce. 

Such elevations of temperature are indeed very much less than those effected 
by the solar heat, in a room roofed by glass, upon an ordinary summer’s day, 
In presence of these facts, 1 do not hesitate to express the decided opinion that 
no danger is to be apprehended from the mode of illumination now in use at 
South Kensington. 


Thursday, llth July 1861. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) Joun ‘TYNDALL. 
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4.) Cory of Lerrer from Professor Hormann, F 
(4.) of Chemistry, on the inp Tiers, Royal College etter from 


Dr. Hofmann, on 
Ro : the Re : 
My Lorps, yal Sg eg! of 18597 
[HAVE been requested to perus e letters addressed by Mr. Braidwood and 
Mr. Sy ce, Smirke to the principal librarian of the British Museum, on the 
proposal of lighting: that institution by gas, and to reconsider, with especial 
reference to the opinion expressed therein, the conclusions arrived at by a Ue 
Commission consisting of Professors Faraday and Tyndall, Mr. Redgrave RA , ae 
Captain Fowke, R.E., and myself, appointed for the purpose of re orting to 
the Lords Cee Sy ge of Privy Council on peanaetlon, on the lighting of fia 
icture , on any precaution (i 
re ea an a the products of its cont dation (if necessary) against the escape 
ith the view of obtainin itional information upon this subj 
carefully examined the indications of the thermometers in the pbk ei pipe 
the South Kensi n Museum, feng in exposed parts of the room, and on 
the peanondes of the roof between the two skylights, whilst the galleries were 
ghted. 

[ have also examined the temperature between the two skylights durin 
daytime, and find that this morning (July 11) between 11 rot To lack ‘he 
sun being frequently clouded, the temperature of this span was 95°, actually a 
few degrees higher than the highest temperature registered during the evening 
when the gaslights were burning. ; 

Having thus carefully considered the question addressed to me, I do not see 
any 0 gee to alter or qualify the opinion expressed in the report above 
referred to, 


' I have, &c, 
. . (Signed) A. W. Hormann. 
To the Lord President and Vice- 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


(5.) Copy of a Rerort by Dr. Frankianp, F.R.S., of an ANALYTICAL Report of 
Examrpation of the Gas supplied to the Sourn KeEnsineton Dr Bakend, 


MvusEuM, of woo Gae a 
Royal College of Chemistry, Berth Kenting: 
Sir, February 13th, 1868, ton Museum, 


Ix compliance with your request contained in Mr. Norman MacLeod’s 
letter, I have analytically examined the gas supplied to the South Kensington 
Museum, and have to report that it is perfectly free from sulphuretted hydro- 

en, but it the contains impurities, sulphur ammonia, and carbonic acid, in the 
ollowing grererme i— 


ulphur - . - 12:583 grains in 100 cubic feet. 
Ammonia - . - 27°'768 grains in 100 cubic feet. 
Carbonic acid - - ‘016 cubic foot in 100 cubic feet. 


The most deleterious of these impurities is the sulphur, which during the 
combustion of the gas is converted into sulphuric acid. : 

By the Gas Act of 1860, the metropolitan companies are permitted to send 
out gas containing 20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet ; but with the sole 
exception of the Western Gas Company they all constantly infringe this Act. 
Thus, at the present time the gas supplied by the Chartered Ramipney to this 
college contains 38 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet. As sulphur is the 
impurity most likely to cause injury to works of art, the South Kensington 
Museum is peculiarly fortunate i ae within the district of the only com- | IBS; 
pany which does not distribute gas containing an excessive amount of this 7 
impurity. \ 

On the other hand, the gas contains a very large quantity of ammonia ; but ES iy 
this impurity is chiefly objectionable in the unburnt gas. It corrodes the brass 
portion of gas fittings, and if the gas so contaminated be allowed to escape 
undonivumet into apartments, it can scarcely fail to act injuriously upon 
brasses, bronzes, and several of the pigments used by artists. 

Although chiefly objectionable in the unburnt state, ammonia 1s not cect 
harmless when burnt, since a small proportion of it is converted into nitric aci 
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Report of 
Analysis, by 
Dr. Frankland, 
of the Gas 
supplied to the 
South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 


Letters of Sir 
M. W. Ridley, 
relative to 
alleged dete- 
rioration of 
pictures at 
South Kensing- 
ton, 
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Fortunately it is a very small proportion only which is thus converted into this 
very corrosive material, I find that the combustion of 100 cubic feet of the gas 
used in the South Kensington Museum produces only 1°064 grain of nitric 
acid, whereas if the whole of the ammonia present in the gas were converted 
into this compound, 100 cubic feet of the gas would yield 102°9 grains of nitric 
acid. 
The Gas Act of 1860 provides that no gas shall be sold in London which 
contains so much ammonia as to cause yellow turmeric paper to turn brown, 
when the unignited gas from a jet emitting five cubic feet po hour is allowed 
to impinge upon it for one minute. Now, a jet of gas in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum browns turmeric paper in less than one second. The Gas Act is 
well known to be inoperative, and consequently the Western Company would 
probably refuse to remove the ammonia, although the operation is very simple 
and inexpensive. If this should be the case, and you consider its removal to be 
desirable for the greater security of the works of art in the South Kensington 
Museum, I shall be happy to confer with your engineer respecting the con- 
struction of a simple apparatus for its removal upon your own premises. 

The third impurity, viz., carbonic gas, is present in too minute a proportion 
to be in the slightest degree objectionable. 

I have, &c, 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. EF. FRANKLAND., 


APPENDIX F. 

(1.) Corres of Lerrers from Sm Martoew Waite Rrprey, Bart,, 
of 14th and 17th June 1865, relative to the Derertoration of 
Pictures exhibited in the GALLERIEs of the Sourn Kensineron 
Museum. 

(Referred to in Sir M. W. Ridley’s Evidence, Question 117.) 


10, Carlton House Terrace, 8. W., 
DEAR SIR June 14, 1865. 
I aM in receipt of yours of yesterday from South Kensington Museum. 

In reply to it I may state that I did say “that in my observation certain 
pictures had suffered by the admission of hot air from the perforated trellis 
“ immediately below them at the South Kensington Museum, since their re- 
‘© moval from Marlborough House.” Iam of that opinion. I formed it some 
six months or more ago, and I believe it to be shared by persons more com- 
petent to pronounce one than I claim to be. 

I cannot quote you off any number of pictures, but in illustration I could 
name one that was in Marlborough House which seems to have gone through 
a process of disintegration since its removal, viz., a landscape by the late Sir 
A. Callcott. 

I have been more than once at the South Kensington’ Museum since the 
meeting of Parliament, but not recently. I made no notes at the time, but 
will take an early opportunity of re-visiting it, when I will take note of some 
pictures to which your attention may be drawn in such a way as you deem 
desirable. 

The amount of hot air admitted in front of the pictures at certain seasons is 
so great in my observation that a spectator cannot remain before the picture. 

have personal experience. 

The process of desiccation may not be rapid, and will be more rapid in some 
pictures than in others, but I am strongly impressed with the conviction that 
the system in force is prejudicial, and mainly so from the position of the per 
forated gratings, by which so much heated air is admitted in such volumes at 
once. 

If my remarks have the effect of drawing your attention, that of the Inspector 
General of Art, to the matter, and if my impressions be shown to be incorrect 
by the opinion of any impartial person and one acquainted professionally with 
the treatment of pictures I shall be very glad. 

I am, &c. 
Rt. Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P. (Signed) M. W, Ripuey. 
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pre examining the 
the condition of those 


even above an ordinary fireplace. 1 have an instance of that in a full lengt 
portrait by him in re possession in London. 

With respect to the great bulk of the pictures in the long gallery I have 
merely noted the two Lawrences, being aware of the age and material in which 
many of them are painted, and of their previous condition ; but I would desire 
especially to draw your attention to the condition of the Three Graces by Sir 
Joshua, and my observation on the surface of a portion of that picture. 

I send you the catalogues thinking this the more convenient form for your 
reference. I can state that I am alone answerable for any remark—that I con- 
sulted no one; that the impressions I had on the subject forced me to make the 
few observations I did, not in a censorious spinit, or with desire to cast reflection 
on the administration of the galleries. I very much regret my impressions 
should be strengthened by what I have since had opportunity of observing. 

I have referred to the report of the Commission of 1859 on lighting picture 
galleries by gas, vol. 15, page 543. ~ . 

It is not very conclusive to my mind, but I cannot find that any evidence 
taken before that Commission is printed, so cannot refer to the grounds on 
which that Commission came to a conclusion. 

Let me say in conclusion that I hope such inquiry as you may think well to 
institute may prove my fears to be groundless. 

The only suggestion I would venture to offer would be this, that if you 
invite opinion, it should be a practical and professional opinion, entirely free 
from and unbiassed by academic influence. 

Various pictures in the collection of Mr. Allnutt lately deceased, and in 
course of sale at Christie’s at the moment of my writing, have been notoriously 
subjected to great heat, and have suffered evidently ae the eae 

am, &c. 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. (Signed) M. W. Ripvey. 
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2.) MEMORANDUM by Mr. R. RepGRAve, R.A., relative to the foregoing 


by Mr. Redgrave, Lerrers of Sir M. W. Riprey, and to the ConpiTion of the 
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Pictures in the Souts KeEensIncton MusEvum. 


My attention has been directed to a correspondence consisting of two letters 
from Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., M.P., accompanied by two marked epee ew 
containing statements as to the condition of the British pictures in the galleries 
at South atiainatbn, which statements seem to resolve themselves under the 
following heads : 

First, that pictures generally suffer from heat, gas, breath, and dust; that 
many of those at Kensington are painted in perishable vehicles ; and that such 
pictures will not bear strong heat or sun to act without injuring them. 

Secondly, that “ the system in force at South cap cn gee iS prejudicial, 
mainly from the position of the perforated gratings by which so much heated 
air is admitted in such volumes at once,” = The amount of hot air admitted 
in front of the pictures at certain seasons peng # ay that a spectator cannot 
remain before the picture,” and that in his (Sir 1.\ . Ridley’s) observations, cer- 
tain pictures had suffered from the admission of hot air through perforated trellis 
immediately below them, “ since their removal from Marlborough House; ” 
that certain pictures marked by him as “ affected ” in the transmitted catalogues 
“are in danger of destruction,” undergoing the same process which has 
destroyed a portrait of William IV. in the Bodleian at Oxford, of which the 
keeper said to Sir M. W. Ridley not long ago, “ You may almost hear the 

pictures hiss.” 

Thirdly, that he entertains grave doubts whether any collection of pictures 
would long bear the admission of the public at night in any such building as 
that now at South Kensington. 

As to the first head Sir M. W. Ridley’s views are correct, but not very original. 
It is somewhat trite to remark that pictures suffer from the causes enumerated. 
That all pictures from the moment of their completion begin to decay is too well 
known to need further comment, since whether in churches, in palaces, in 
public galleries, or even in private residences—as, indeed, Sir Matthew allows in 
respect to a painting in his own house by Lawrence, whose works are certainly 
not among those which from the pigments employed and the mode of execution 
are to be classed as most dangerous—all pictures are progressing to decay, 
The true question to be raised (and this will speedily be entered upon) is 
whether eyery possible attention is given to protect them from the destroying 
influences named—such as heat, gas, breath, &c. Nor were we unaware that 
many pictures at South Kensington are painted in perishable vehicles, and that 
such pictures will not bear i heat or sun to act without injuring them. 
This also is only too wellknown, Many of the pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
began to perish in his own lifetime, as his pupil and biographer Northcote 
remarks, in various places in his biography of the painter. Indeed, the truth 
was amply set forth in the very catalogue marked and transmitted with the 
letters, and reference was made to some of the pictures in the Shespshanks’ 
collection especially set forth in the marked a as affected or unsound. 
The quotation inserted below, wherein “ the dilapidation and decay” of some 
and “the fearful disruption of other pictures,” is stated, refers to the state of 
these works when received from the donor, and as the catalogue, of which it 
formed a part, was, with this description of the state of the pictures submitted 
to Mr. Sheepshanks, it is clear that he did not dissent from its statements as to 
the condition of the pre when removed from his private residence. 

The following is the passage alluded to :— 

“ Before concluding these remarks on the oil pictures, it may be proper to 
notice those few among them which show evident signs of dilapidation and 
decay, since such may lead to the false inference that Brttish pictures are not 
painted in a manner to insure that permanency that was attained by the old 
masters in their works. 

“ It has been supposed that the vehicle or medium used by our painters is an 
unsafe one, and that this is the cause of the changes that are taking place ; but 
this is not the case. It is now well known that most of the mischief to our 
pictures has resulted from the use of bituminous pigments, such as mummy, 
asphaltum, &c., and which is now entirely discontinued. 


“These pitchy pigments from their very nature never harden, but retain a 
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tendency to fluidity from heat and to contract and e | 

tent creature, unlike the metallic and earthy Mens under altern 
the oils and resins of the painter’s vehicle, become h 
exposure ha myo tead — ppeainone pigm 
he painter, forming the coolest and most trans : 

: : ae e Sir J on parent browns; and hence from t 
used for the luminous shadows, and even in the solid lights by many 
Pictures so painted often remain apparently sound, and little serail change 
is visible until it becomes necessary to varnish them, when the soft bituminous 
layer yields to the strong contraction of the varnish and a fearful disruption 
x bed place. This result was seen in the “ Portia and Bassanio” of Newton 
No, 166, and in the “ Duncan Gray” by Wilkie, No. 226. : 

“ In all cases the evils arising from the use of asphaltum were greatly increased 
when the succesive paintings were too hastily applied ere the previous one had 
had time to dry. Wilkie is known to have so used it on the ‘‘ Duncan Gray.” 
The picture was nearly completed in a solid manner of execution, and silvery 
tone, when he became enamoured of the rich juicy manner of Ostade, and sought 
rapidly to change the appearance of his com d by successive paintings into 
asphaltum, each succeeding colour being applied as rapidly as the under one 
would film over, and hence the much to be regretted dilapidation of the picture. 
As he was pleased with the expression of the principal female head, he forbore 
to touch it; and this and some few other parts remain quite uninjured, while 
the hands of the father, much of the figure of “‘ Duncan Gray,” and almost all 
the back-ground were probably, enriched greatly for a short time, but seriously 
injured for futurity by these re-paintings. One of the landscapes by Mulready, 
No. 135, is also somewhat cracked from the use of asphaltum, but the com- 
panion picture painted shortly afterwards is in the soundest state ; and as he 
entirely gave up the use of this dangerous pigment, all the other works are in 
beautiful preservation, and with every prospect of being as durable as the best 

ictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools. Moreover, bituminous colours 
ave of late years been entirely shunned by all our best artists.” 

But I repeat, the real question is not whether these pictures are decaying— 
since it is too well known that being painted in unsound pigments the seeds of 
decay are in many of them—but whether the galleries at South Kensington 
are unfitted for pictures, and whether the utmost care is or is not given to 
preserve them. 

As to the second head. It is therein asserted that the heated air is admitted 
in volumes through perforated gratings in front of the waa but the rooms 
in which the pictures from Marlborough House have been placed ever since 
their removal to Kensington, are heated solely by hot-water pipes open through- 
out their whole length to the room, and kept at an even temperature. 

Moreover the subjoined document (Appendix p. 97,) will prove that most of 
the pictures marked by Sir Matthew were well known to be in an unsatisfactory 
state when removed to South Kensington,—many no doubt, even while in 
Mr. Vernon’s possession,—and will go far to remove the imputation that they 
have suffered while at Kensington from want of care either on the part of the 
officers of the Department of Art or of the director or keeper of the National 
Gallery in whose charge they really are. , es » 

While ing with Sir M. W. Ridley that many pictures are affected, 
and many in a dilapidated state, I also know that the sight of pictures, such 
as those by Reynolds, Hilton, Wilkie, &c., lead the public erroneously to sup- 
pose that they are neglected rather than wisely left from being prematurely 
dealt with. Even the National Gallery attendants were deceived as to the pro- 
gress of injuries. These men, who narrowly watch the pictures, reported oh 
the cracks in the “ Holy Family,” by Reynolds (No. 8), and “The nw 
Supper” by West (No. 315), were progressing ; it was therefore reser ya 
take photographs of a large size of the principal cracks, and that Sir ©. Hasi- 
lake and myself should from time to time compare them Soha hes 
picture, ‘This has been done frequently, yet no perceptible progress pa d 
last three years has been ascertained. Copies of these photographs areappen™ 
And this fonder me to show the care taken to guard the pictures Ae ee ‘oi 
heat. Ever since the opening of the galleries, thermometers have Deen rir 
in various parts of each room, at various heights, and even on the frames 0 
Pictures. It is the duty of an officer to visit and inspect these thermometers 


arder and dryer by age and ® 


uternations 1 

ents which mingled with by ir. Redgrave, 
ents were very tempting to spon " 
nost tre e Condition of 
ua Reynolds, until within the last 20 years they were much pa 
ainters, ton. ‘3 


rea 


iy ate ee if it rises or falls unduly, his orders being to pe as near 60° as possible, 
oin 


on the fore- The state of these thermometers taken three times 


Corre- 
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continuously during the day, and the evening, and to regulate the temperature, 
ring the day, and once by 


ndence,&e,on the police who are constantly in the building during the night, is registered. 


the Condition of 
the Pictures at 
South Kensing- 
ton. 


A table of the registry is appended, and when it is seen that on the part of 
the walls occupied by pictures, the heights have never been greater than 79° for 
the Vernon Galleries, and 83° for the Sheepshanks Galleries, and these averages 
in the summer quarter and when there was no artificial heat, it is rather a 
strong statement that a spectator “‘ cannot stand before a picture,” or that the 
heat is such as to “make the pictures hiss.” 

With respect, more particularly, to the Sheepshanks Collection, which alone 
are in my charge, it has already been shown that many works when received 
were suf ing greatly from the use of bituminous pigments. Photographs of 
several were taken to show their state at that time, one or two of those referred 
to are appended to this report. 

From these it will be seen not only that their state was well understood, but 
that some, which were in the worst state, have been preserved from further 
decay. 

In 1860 (see the Report of the Department of that date) Mr. Mulready, 
named in Mr. Sheepshanks’ deed of gift as referee, was made aware that pictures 
were endangered from too close an inspection, from accidental sneezings, acrid 
splutterings in + Page breath, &c.; and since then all the most delicate have 
been placed under glass, both as a security against the above injuries as well 
as against dust and fingering. 

As objections had been raised to lighting pictures by gas, a commission was 
named, of which three of our most eminent chemists, Messrs. Faraday, Hof- 
mann, and Tyndall were members, to consider the question ; and the report they 
unanimously agreed to after careful examination of tests of the effects of lighting, 
the range of the thermometers, &c., is most conclusive as to the perfect safety of 
the practice as carried out at South Kensington. (For a copy of this report 
er: 88 of Appendix E.) 

861 vague complaints were again made that the pictures were suffering 
from gas, heat, &c. In my report of that year, consequent on these complaints, 
after enumerating the steps which had been successfully taken to prevent the 
progress of injury in certam of the faultily painted pictures, I proceed to state 
that other equally faultily painted pictures, wherein asphaltum has been used as 
@ pigment, or magylp much too freely as a vehicle, must be expected to progress 
in decay, and that no known means under any kind of care will entirely 
ease them, either in public galleries or private collections. A_ table, 

1owever, accompanied that report, showing that on no occasion during the 
past year had the thermometer at any part of the surface of the paintings 
ranged higher than 72°, while subsequent records (see page 99) show that a like 
equality has continued to be maintained. On some further representations as 
to danger from fire, the same three eminent chemists were again requested to 
examine these galleries, and on this occasion each reported individually. Mr. 
Faraday, in the body of his report, says: ‘ I have no change to make in any of 
the conclusions contained in my former report; but, on looking at the Sheep- 
shanks’ Gallery at this time as an experimental attempt to light pictures by gas, 
am still of opmion that the process there carried out fulfils the condition of 
effectually illuminating the picturesand at the same time removing the products 
of combustion.” Professor Tyndall says: “I have this day re-perused the 
report on the illumination of the picture galleries of the South Kensington 

Museum, bearing date 20th July 1859, and beg to state that I see no reason to 

deviate from the opinion embodied in thatreport.’”’ While Dr. Hofmann, after 

testing by thermometrical observations the state of the galleries, concludes his 
report by saying, “ Having thus carefully reconsidered the question addressed 
to me, I do not see any reason to alter or qualify the opinions expressed in the 

report alluded to (that of July 1859),” 

As to the third division of the statements in the letter, it will be seen that the 
reports of the Commission on lighting pictures by gas, bave established, that, as 
used at Kensington it is rather a benefit to the pictures than otherwise, by 
promorng the due ventilation of the rooms. The building for the Sheepshanks 
ie wasp aie is of a most substantial construction, solid and fireproof. The sky- 

ghts in that part are double, the lower one being of ground seat and between 
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the two a moveable holland blind, always, when necessary, drawn d ; 
exclude the sun. The floors of Minton’s hard-pressed tiles, the best snifei by My Rage PC 
to prevent dust, are carefully swept every morning and thoroughly washed = mm 8 fore. 
once & WER, | sth, nde 
The admission of air is far from a public road, to avoid dust, and the ventila- the condition ot 
tion of a most perfect kind (the Vernon Galleries are equally substantial, except he pictures at: 
that the roof has but one skylight and is of a more temporary character), The . 
delicate pictures are carefully protected by glass from dust and breath ; the 
others dusted daily, and the surface of each wiped periodically.* It is therefore 
dificult to understand why, under such conditions, the pictures should suffer 
from exhibition, or how they could be shown with greater attention to their 
preservation—why, indeed, from the daily and hourly attention given to them, 
they are not safer, and their condition more ensured than could be in any private 
residence ? 
I cannot refrain from remarking, in conclusion, that while the condition and 
preservation of the pictures should be open to every inquiry, conducted by 
ersons professionally and practically competent, and of unbiassed judgment, 
it was somewhat icular to stipulate against “‘ Academic influence.” The 
pictures of Mr. Sheepshanks were by him offered to the nation through a 
member of the Royal Academy, and such confidence had the donor in their 
judgment and discretion that he expressly stipulated in his deed of gift that 
some one member of that body should be the sole and undivided authority for 
the conservation and repair of the pictures it included. Mr. Mulready being 
named first, after him myself, and failing both of us, some one member of the 
Royal Academy. Turner, a member of the Royal Academy, gave all his 
pictures to the nation, and certainly would not have excluded “ Academic 
influence.” Moreover, at least seven-eighths of the whole of the pictures in the 
Vernon and Sheepshanksf collections, and certainly all the most important are 
by members of the Academy, and it would seem that no body of men can haye 
so strong and direct an interest in their safety and preservation ; at the same 
time that they are the most competent to form a just opinion on the subject. 
(Signed) RicHarp REDGRAVE. 
June 25, 1863. 
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(3.) Nores by Sir M. W. Rivuey, and Exrracts from a Rerort by er: heh eke 
Sir C, L. Eastiaxe, R.A., Mr. J. C. Ropryson, and Mr. R. RED- South Kensing- 
erave, R.A., on certain Prorurss in the Vernon and TURNER ‘2. 


(FALLERIES. 


The notes made by Sir M, W. Ridley on the pictures in the Vernon and 
Turner Galleries are in italics. ~ —- 
Those in roman type are extracts from a report made after examination of 
the pictures by Sir C. Eastlake, director of the National Gallery, Mr. 
binson, one of the art referees of the South Kensington Museum, and Mr. 
Redgrave, the inspector-general for art, when the pictures were transferred 
from Marlborough House to South Kensington in November 1859. 


No. 340 Calleott. 
Very smutty. 
“Good state, but dirty and oil change in sky.” 
No. 343 Calleott. 


Going, 
“ Clotted and corrugated in bituminous pigments in trees.” 
No, 345 Callcott. | 
Not in good condition, requires attention. 4 
“ Wire cracked, especially by stretcher and in laky coat of shrimper, covere 
with a very changed varnish.” 


a ie 


* This statement must be distinctly understood to relate solely to the pictures eer 
by Mr, Sheepshanks and the others hung in the four rooms of the Sheepsha he 
Gallery. Those given by Mr. Vernon, together with those remoyed mom, . 
hres Gallery, are under the charge of the Director of the National Gallery, W 
Solely responsible for their care and preservation. 
at Sheepshanks, 34 out of 233; Vernon, 47 out of 462; general average, about 

en-eighths 


18170, 


G 
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Notes on certain - . : ly» nor asphalte tractable, 
a dangerous state and neither magy(p nor asphat + 
gouth Kensing- ie Wire cracked, especially on the right of sky, places s 
ton. whole surface very dirty and apparent vehicle changes, curdling also in near 
eves No. 447 Calleott. 
pemiines Sores 
ae ieee No. 437 Danby. 
Not to be trusted to much heat. . 
* Sound, but rather dingy in parts of the sky. 
No. 398 Eastlake. 
Evident. 
“ Sound, dusky changes in vertical streaks on face.” 
No. 361 Etty. 
Very evident. 
“ ‘Pigment changes on face, clotting on back-ground.” 
No. 366 Etty. 
In rapid course of destruction. 
3 “ feb dirty id much bitumen. Cracked in all the shadows of flesh, 
4 tl ing to ruin.” 
eee ee No. 453 Fraser. 
= 3 “ Tolerably sound.” 
<-> - No. 451 Goodall. 
Bos “* Good state.” 
E No. 424 Hart. 
Vehicle. 


Bitumen cracked all over, flowing and in a state of utter ruin,” 


No. 337 Hilton. 
This picture is not a soundly painted picture whatever its state before it came 
to South Kensington ;: it is in rapid state of destruction. It is just one of those 
ee pictures which heat will act upon prejudicially. 
“ Cracked in parts, flowing, much vehicle changed.” 
No, 389 Jones. 
Evident. 
“ee state.” 
No. 390 Jones, 


Evident. 

“ Sound.” 
No. 441 Lance. 

“ Very much vehicle cracked in back-ground and lower right corner.” 


No. 408 Landseer. 
7 Not apparently painted in unsound vehicle. 
’ “ Vehicle cracked above back of female, W cracked also.” 


No, 611 Landseer. 

Generally affected. 

“ Changed on parts of the flesh, vehicle cracked in centre in brown darks.” 
No. 603 Landseer. 

Clearly not safe. 

** Good state.” 
No. 604 Landseer. 


Not safe. 
“* Good state.” 
No. 440 Lane. 
Evident, 
* Good state.”’ 
No. 136 Lawrence. 
Very bad. 


‘“ Very brown surface, badly bitumen cracked, and cracked at stretcher.” 
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No, 142 Lawrence. Siok . % 
ected same as 136 but not so bad. fotes on curtait 


« Very much wire cracked and bitumen cracked especially on back-ground pn mndine y " 


apparently going on near the head.” 
. No. 422 Maclise. 

Perceptible along the joining of the canvas, especially to the 1 ; 
Maclise’s colours are generally fast. ‘3 ’ aig of See Ge 

« Good state, horizontal joint of canvas showing above.” 

No, 394 Mulready. 

Traceable. : 

« Good state, vehicle changes above dancing figure.” 

No. 79 Reynolds. 

Notice the efflorescence salt or fungus on the figure of Mrs. Beresford. This 
efflorescence has remained on that figure ever since February 7, 1863, to my 
knowledge, and I saw it there at that time. (Signed) M. W., Ridley. 

“ Dark varnish in patches, wire cracked in parts tending to left, badly 
vehicle cracked in numerous parts.” 

No, 383 Simson. 


Affected. 
“ Good state.” 
No, 350 Thomson. 
Much affected. 
“ Vehicle cracks all over (lifting).” 


No. 385 Ward. 
Very bad state. | . 
“ Very much cracked in centre, and covered with a viscid brown stain.” 
No. 426 Webster. 


Decided. 
* Sound.” 


Affected, 
“ Much vehicle cracked.”’ 
No. 99 Wilkie. 


It seems as though a portion of the colour may be shed ere long on the left of : 


the picture, < 
“ Cracking in numerous places quite down to light ground. 


No, 123 Williams Edward. 


No, 315 West. 


Affected. 


« Bitumen cracked all over.” 
No, 353 Newton. 


Very bad. 


“ Bitumen cracks in all the dark browns and in woman’s petticoat.” 


APPENDIX G. 

Returns showing the Maximum Variations in the T'HERMOMETRIC Returns of 
Reapines in the Prcrure GALLERIES at the SourH KENSINGTON 
Museum. a ; 

(1.) Temperature for the Year ending 31st of December 1861 in Galleries 

containing the National Gallery Pictures. 


Winter quarter. 
* evening of March 20th, thermometer 


The highest temperature occurred on t 
reading 66°, outeide temperature 55°, ‘The lowest was on eB of the 
20th January, thermometer reading 43°, outside temperature ~~" - 


Spring quarter. ree 
The highest temperature oceurred on the aa ner: of May 260 ‘mornin 
° = ¢ 
reading 71°, outside temperature 67’. be se 30 


April 24th, thermometer reading 53°, outs! 


temperature, &C. — 
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s, . ° 
Bi-garicct:s : Summer quarter. 


side temperature 71°. 


Autumn quarter. 


AVERAGE. 


Average of gallery - - - 
» bottom of paintings - 
mA top of paintings - : 


Vernon Rooms. 


Average of rooms - - 
9 bottom of paintings - 
= top of paintings - - 


Turner Rooms. 


Average of rooms : - . 
- bottom of paintings 

* top of paintings - 
(Signed) G., 


an ee 


mm a 


HIGHEST LOWEST 


Lone GALLERY, 


i | | 8B 
(Signed) 


Long Gallery of British Paintings. 


KING, 


= 


‘Returns of 7 readin 
oe) ee vening of July 3rd, thermometer reading 72°, out. 
Pree chi ag Aan aS PET ne he ower! a the morning of September llth, 


thermometer reading 57°, outside temperature 56°, 


The highest was on Monday October Ist, thermometer reading 63°, outside 
impair 43°, The lowest was on Wednesday, November 25th, 1860, the 
boilers being out of repair, the thermometer reading 32°, outside temperature 26°, 


- 61° 
- 60° 


Attendant on Véntilation. 


TEMPERATURE. TEMPERATURE. 
ee las | Se] Ssdeg ‘el sel8 
2s | = as So ss Ss Ss is 
53/55 | 2: Sele ae) eh |e 
B= SBSissi Ssits i as) sss 
Sliaclingse ' <siFrsiac nei<d 
SHEEPSHANKS, 
° o eee o iy e . 7 . 
ok ieee 1861 | “Seé Table 1 (supra). 
63 | 70 | 79 | 7 | 46 | 47 | 53 | 40 | 1862 | 52 | 554 56 | Se | G1 { 64 
se) es) —{/+fa| we); — = | 86s | 05 | 66 | | 0 | v0 | — 
oO AS, ES ee a pe oe i me i ‘ 
TURNER. 
1881 See Table 1 (supra). 
68 | 70 | 79 | 79 | 46 | 47 | 53 | 40 91862! 58 | 58 | 59 58 | 62 64 
=—]— fae Pe Fe] wo | — | = | 1863 mt | 87 | 67 | 0 | &8 | = 
VERNON, 
i 4 a: | ee yee 
1861 See Table 1 (supra _ 
6 | 70 | 79 | 7 “| 47 5% 1862 | 58 59 | i 
67 o}- |= 48 | 52, — | — | 1863 oT | 8 03 | | 


59 | 60 | 59 | — | — 


1861 See Table 1 (supra). _ | _ | 
61 | 62 | 64) 64 
| 58 | = ais 


ee 


¢@. Kinc, th 
Deputy Foreman of Works and Attendant on Ventilati 


2. TABLE showing the Hicuest and Lowest Temperature and the Monthly and Year) 
Average in the Pirerur® GAuveries for 1862-63, 


AVERAGE FOR THE MonTH. 


— 
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(3,) TABLE showing the Hicuesr and Lowesr Temperature andthe Monthly and Yearly 


~«-AreHEST “LowEst 
TeMPs TEMPERATURE. AVERAGE FOR THE Monte. 
MELEE aah (an ae ) Fo 1) eh 
oH | wok ei we 1 Ses) 88 dj 4s | % 
53) Be | 22) 82 | elon) all Zldlelelslelalel slg | torte 
oa | ES SBA es Sa alse Bl 2l 21s) Fi e131 518 | ver 
Seine siaoe ao) <o ||| 4|)4\|45 Siaiel6l(eialpo 
meh ee o | #® © © © ° ° o | ° 2 | 6|.0 | 
62 | 66 > | 44 | Gh | 52 | 1858 | 56 | 50 | 53 | 57 | 61 69 | 66 | 65 | 61 11561 58 
60 | 77 a7 | Sl | 88 | 58 | 1850 | 55 | 56 | 58) 66 64 | 70 | 73 89 | 62 | & 87 37 2 
63 | 67 $8 | 86°) 57 | 48 | 1860 | 54 | 56 | 58 | 56 | 63 | 62 | 67 | 64 | 59 | 59 | 55 | 55) 59 
: : ho BS ia, ax .] | 4 re 
gl | 62 a has! Eel 1861 | 82 53 a) oS ot ee dd Fs 54 | 59 
Time of Registry, 10 a.m. to | p.m. & 3 p.m. | 
(Signed) B. L. SpacKMaAN, Serjt. R.E. ~ 
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Average in the SittersHaAnks Gatiery from 1858 to 1861 inclusivé 


— 


(4.) GREATEST VARIATIONS in the Thermometric Readings, in Rooms 
occupied by the National Gallery Paintings, during the years 1859 
to 1866. . 
(Referred to in Mr. R. N. Worntm’s evidence, Question 227.) 


I 
Long Gallery. \ Vernon Gallery. | Turner Gallery. 
ran SE,  mtiatsendimatectition | ———_—— ee SO, 
hk i | J a | es = 
tec. | % | g | 3 2\#\3 
Date. | 3 ® 3 || Date. a \|8 3 || Date. aio} 38 
= toe te tere at | FIG 
|B ALe | | | ale | Hiale 
1859. er Se eae ae 1859. | | 
Deer, nd | @3 | 48 | 15 || Decr. 16th} 66 | 40 96* || Decr. 19th| 57 | 39 | 18 
1860. | _ 1860. | 1860. | 
Fany oor | 68 | 60 | 18 | Jany. 6th | 65 | 56 | 9 || Fey sth | | 9 
Feby. 18th | 68 | 51 12 || Feby.17th| 69 | 52 17 || Feby. 1st- 64 | 49 15 
Novr. 26th | 61 ! 48 | 18 || Novr.26th | 64 51 | 18 || Novr. 26th | 63 49 14 
Decr. 27th | 53 | 41 | 12 || Dec. 2th | 58 | 37 | 15 || Decr 26th | 63 | 40 | 2 
1861. ll a88. | | | _ 1861. | | 
Jany.16th- | 59 | 46 | 18 || Jany.16th| 64 | 48 | 16 | Jany.16th | 63 | 48 | 15 
—_———_—_— —_ ————__. —_—_— | | | —— 
1862. | | i  1ses, | | LS Sits ote ad 
Novr. Sth- | 62 | 54 | 8 || Novr.15th} 61 | 51 | 10 | Novr.15th | 61 | 50 | ll 
Deer, 6th - | 67 60 | 7 || Decr. 20th | 64 | 57 | 7 || Deer. 20th | 63- | 54 9 
eS | 2 * aaaeel aus aa | my —S=|_ 
1863. | | | a / | _ 1868. 
Jany. 17th | 63 | 55 g || Jany.12th| 62 51 11 Jany.12th | 63 | 50 13 
Feby, 16th | 64 | 59 5 || Reby.2ist | 64 | 54 | 10 | Feby. 16th | 64 | 54 | 10 
Novr. 80th | 58 | 51 7 Novr. 30th | 59 | 48 11 Novy. 30th | 59 46 15 
Decr. Ist -| 61 55 6 || Decr.1st- | 64 52 12 || Decr. 28th | 62 47 15 


—— + 


1864. 1864. 1864. 
* i 59 16 || Jany. 4th | 60 | 41 | 19 


Jany. 5th -| 60 54 6 || Jany. 3rd | ) 
Feby, 22nd 58 51 7 || Feby.18th|) 58 45 : 13 || Feby. 9th | 60 45 17 
Novr. 19th | 64 58 6 | Novr. 19th | 67 55 | 12 Novy. 22nd} © 65 50 15 
Decr, 7th -| 61 | SL | 10 || Decr. 19th | 65 | 53 | 12 || Decr. 19th | 64 | 47 | 17 
<> a Tae a TT a | [ ll 19868 

1865. | 1865. | | | 5. 

’ Jany. gist | 63 | 53 | 10 || Jany. 30th | 64 | 46 | 18 
Jany. 10th | 66 59 7 || Jany | 6 63 | 10 Il Fen, sth | 59 S| 14 


Feby. 16th- | 6 52 | 10 || Feby.18th| 63 | | 


: ———— 


grea iati 3 i iler i f repair, and 
* The t variation on the 19th Decr. 1859, was owing to the boilers bemg out 0 : 
about the middle of the day the fires were relighted, and the gas was purning at the same time, 
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-etumsot  (5.) Comparative Statement showing the Thermometric Readings in 
rs &Ce ( ) Picture Galleries at the South Kensington Museum and at the 
National Gallery respectively, on the 22d July 1869, at 4 p.m, 


a aaa aE 2 CRG RRL SIP am EC SS SII es 


South Kensington Museum, National Gallery, 
S ° 
Competition - - 77 West Room - . 79 
Ellison - - - 77 Turner, | : - 78 
East, 1 - - - 79 2 - » 38 
Ae MR - - 78 Flemish, | . . 5 
ae Se - - .{9 9 2 - = 
Raphael - - - 4" Italian, 1 - Ps 
Turner, | - - 81 Se =. + = 998 
am - - 79 French, 1 - « ig 
—. - - 81 eee - > 76 
Vernon, 1 - - 79 Kast - . -> 8 
» 2 - - 80 
—_— ; - 80 
Sheepshanks, 1 - - 79 
» 2 - - 79 
9 3 - - 81 
4 - - 80 


bP 


Note.—A tabular statement of the diurnal variations of temperature and of the 

_ maximum, minimum, and mean temperature, in six of. the galleries in the South 

Kensington Museum, as compared with the variations of the Standard thermo- 

meter out of doors, during the years 1867 to 1870, is given in the Report by 
Capt. Festing, R.E., at page 79, Appendix B. 
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